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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 






The American Racing Calendar of 1839, is completed in the present number of the “ Re- 
gister,” and accompanied with an Index, so that the Calendar may be bound separately, or 
with the Magazine. We trust to complete the English Calendar in two more numbers. 

Our readers willbe pleased with the accession of ** Meadows” to our list of ortginal con- 
tributors. He wields a peculiarly graphic and elegant pen, and we hope to hear from him 
frequently. 

No. II. of ** The Opinionsand Exploits of Tom Trigor” has reached us, and will appear in 
our next. 

‘* Frank Forester” has just sent us the first part of a series of papers on ‘* Spring Snipe 
Shooiing, or Three Days at Pine Brook, N. J.” 

Attention is invited to the advertisement of the imported horse *‘ John Bull,’’ on page 
150. As we could not consistently insert it inthe body of the Register, or publish it in any 
way, tothe exclusion of other matter, we print this month four pages extra. 

Lists of the Llood Stock of Messrs. Coox, of N.J., Bacon, of Ky., and KEenpauLL, of 
Md., will appear in our next. 

The attention of owners of Stallions is invited to a paragraph under the head of ‘* Notes 
of the Month,” page 159. 






« 
Postscript! 
Fripay Mornine@, 28th Feb., 1840. 

Alexandria (La.) Races commenced on the 22d Jan. John F. Miller’s Medoc filly Curculia, 
won at mile and two mile heats, and his Collier mare, Harpalyce,at three mile heats. Mr. 
Henderson’s Ulysses colt, Zemma, also won at mile heats. 

Pineville (S. C.) Races commenced on the 28th Jan. Col. Singleton’s Imp. Priam filly, 
Helen, won the Plate, two mile heats, beating a field of eight, in 3:50 each heat. ¢ S. also 
won the purse for three mile heats with Luzborow, a5 yr. old son of Imp. Luzboie.!: out 
Phenomena. Time, 6:01—5:53—604. Luzborow won the 2d and 3d heats. Col. Flud’s 
Hermione, by Imp. Nonplus, won the Ist heat, and bolted inthe 2d. Maj.McRa’s Godol- 
phin mare, Ellen Percy, won at mile heats, in 1:54—1:51. 

Charleston (S.C.) Races commenced over the Washington Course on the 17th Feb. The 
sweepstakes of 15 subscribers at $300 each, two mile heats, was won by Col. Singleton’s 
Imp. Priam filly, Helen, beating Mary Elizabeth (who won the Ist heat,) and Amy the 
Orphan. Tiine, 4:09—3:46}—3:57. Onthe second day, Col. Colclough’s gr.m. Omega (from 
Md.) trained by Hammond, won the Citizens’ Purse of $1000, for three mile heats, in 
5:56—5:52, beating Gano (said to be amiss) Jeanette Berkeley, Meridian aad Zoraida. 





BOSTON AND WAGNER. 


Attusion has been frequently made in these pages to a match — 
between the two champions of Virginia and Louisiana, whose names 
stand at the head of this article. Some three months ago the 
owner of Boston offered a Challenge ‘to Wagner or to the United 
States,” to run four mile heats, for from $15,000 to $30,000 a side, 
and we were not aware until reminded by the appearance of Wag- 
ner’s Reply, a few days since, that the challenge had not been re- 
gistered in this work. As a matter of Turf History, that will be 
read with interest, probably, hereafter, we embrace the earliest op- 
portunity of placing it on record, as also Wagner’s Reply. 


BOSTON’S CHALLENGE TO WAGNER OR TO THE UNITED STATES. 
New York, Nov. 1, 1839. 

To the Editor of the * Spirit of the Times :” Str,—In the last 
number of your paper [ have noticed a communication signed “ C.” 
(purporting to be an extract froma Louisville, Ky., paper), in which 
the anonymous writer offers to run “ Wagner against Grey Eagle, 
or any other horse in the United States, four mile heats, for $10,000, 
oy any amount above that sum.” I have since understood that 
Mr. Campbell, the owner of Wagner, has avowed himself the au- 
thor of that communication. The proposition has, therefore, now 
assumed a tangible shape. 

In reply, J, the owner of Boston, will run dim against Wagner, 
or any other horse in the United States, Four mile heats, Spring of 
1840, for not less than $15,000, nor more than $30,000—one third 
of the same forfeit—over any equal middle course to be agreed on 
by the parties. ‘This proposition remains open until the first day 
of January next, reserving to all parties the privileges that may 
arise from accidents before acceptance. By that time, if not ac- 
cepted, Boston will be advertised to stand at the stable of Col. 
Johnson, in Chesterfield Co., Virginia. 

Any acceptance to be made by letter, directed through the “ Spi- 
rit of the Times,” or to me, at Washington City. 

James Lone. 


WAGNER IN REPLY TO BOSTON. 


NEw OrLEans, Dec. 25th, 1839. 

To the Editor of the “ Spirit of the Times :” Dear Sir,—In your 
paper of the 2d Nov. appeared a communication over the signature 
of James Long, proposing to run his horse Boston against my 
horse Wagner, in the Spring of 1840, “over any equal middle 
Course, to be agreed on by the parties,” “for not less than Fifteen 
‘Thousand, nor more than Thirty Thousand Dollars,” and accept- 
ance to be made by the Ist of January. 

It is due to the public, and to myself, to explain the reasons why 
—as I conceive—the gentleman has been so ready to shelter him- 
self from the proposition signed ‘“C.” (in which I offered so long 
ago as the 5th of Oct. at Louisville, Ky., to “run Wagner against 

































































































104 BOSTON AND WAGNER. 


Grey Eagle, or any other horse in the United States, four mile heats, 


‘for $10,000, or any amount above that sum,”) by taking advantage 


of my situation. 

It was known to the gentleman that Wagner had returned home 
to New Orleans, and that I was then in Baltimore on a visit to my 
family, and in search of a trainer, Mr. Garrison and myself having 
separated only a few days prior to the appearance of his commu- 
nication. [ had a conversation with one of his most intimate friends, 
and in the course of it fully made known to him my situation ;— 
that I expected to secure the services of Old Charles, and that if I 
was disappointed in procuring him, I should be destitute of a 
trainer for iny stable on whom [ could confidently depend. After 
the lapse of a few days, I learned that I could not engage Charles, 
notwithstanding [ had his promise to come to me, and lo! the next 
thing I saw was Mr. Long’s very liberal challenge for a Match! 

Now I ask, can any one refrain from the belief that Mr. L. was 
perfectly aware that his challenge could not be responded to by the 
time designated—the lst of January ? He saw me without a trainer 
—in Baltimore, away from my horse, and the horse on his way to 
New Orleans, from whence only he had a right to expect my an- 
swer. ‘Thus he has mantled his call with a view to gull the public, 
and undervalue Wagner, without any intention of a race. 

I arrived here on the 15th instant, and am now prepared to treat 
with the gentleman, if he wishes the race, and will explain more 
definitely what he means by “ any equal middle Course.” Let him 
make his proposition for the Fall of 1840, so as to give me some 
hand in making the Match, and allow the horses to be put ona 
footing of equality. ‘To such a proposition I will most cheerfully 
give a definite answer. I remain, Sir, yours, with due respect, 

Joun CampBELL. 








SONNET ON STEAM. 


BY AN UNDER-OSTLER. 


T wisn I livd a Thowsen year Ago 

Working for Sober six and Seven milers 

And dubble Stages runnen safe and slo 

The Orsis cum in Them days to the Bilers 

But Now by meens of Powers of Steem forces 
A-turning Coches into Smoakey Kettels 

The Bilers seem a Cumming to the Orses 

And Helps and naggs Will sune be out of Vittels 
Poor Bruits I wunder How we bee to Liv 

When sutch a change of Orses is our Faits 

No nothink need Be sifted in a Siv 

May them Blowd ingins all Blow up their Grates 
Ane. Theaves of Oslers crib the Coles and Giv 
Their blackguard Hannimuls a Feed of Slaits! 
(From Hood’s Own.] 
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SYLLABUS OF THE EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


Now that the “Turf Register and Sporting Magazine” has been 
published for a sufficient length of time under the direction of the 
present Editor, for his readers to have made up their minds as to 
his ability and intention to redeem the pledges made at the outset, 
it may not be deemed improper to show how far he has succeeded. 
‘This, it is believed, can be done in no clearer or more acceptable 
manner, than by quotations from the letters of subscribers them- 
selves, gleaned at random from the number daily received. ‘The 
Editor would improve this opportunity to remark, that the sugges- 
tions relative to the future editorial conduct of the work, shall, at 
any rate, always receive his earnest attention, and be complied 
with if consistent with the rules adopted at the commencement of 
his duties, for the mutual advantage of both editor and reader, and 
which thus far, it would seem, have given general satisfaction. 
We quote without the least regard to names, dates, or places, 
from the letters of gentlemen personally unknown to us; our ac- 
quaintances, we do not look upon as impartial witnesses in this 
matter, and have refrained from quoting from them in a single 


instance. 
From Jeffersonton, Camden Co., Georgia. 


“Enclosed I hand you forty dollars—twenty for the ‘ Spirit,’ 
and twenty for the ‘Turf Register.’ For the latter, I paid to 
Septr. 1837, before it fell into your hands. As a sportsman, and 
as an American, I am proud to see both of these works in their 
present perfection.” 


; From Chester, C. H., South Carolina. 
“T received with the last number of the ‘Register,’ a bit of a 


dun for the tenth volume. It was more of negligence than other- 
wise in me, or the money would have been forwarded before this 
time; I think I have been tolerably punctual for nine years, and 
will try for the future to be more so. 

“P, S.—As you appear fond of postscripts, enclosed you will 
receive five dollars.” 

From Sassafras, Cecil County, Maryland. 

“T herein enclose $15, for Vols. 8, 9 and 10 of the ‘ Register.’ 
I am much pleased with the very great improvement in the work, 
and will take it so long as it continues as it now is. I am not on 
the ‘Turf, but think probably some young ones I have growing up 
may yet bring me out.” 

From West-Hill, Florida. 
“Enclosed you will find ten dollars, the amount required for my 


subscription for Vols. 9 and 10 of the ‘ Register.’ I have had this 
bill (being that of a good bank) for the last six months, for the ex- 
press purpose to which it is now applied, and through the merest 
carelessness have neglected to attend to your claim. * * * * 
You and I will rub out and begin again, and so here’s ten dollars, 
which is wishing the only success worth a man’s consideration— 
tangible success is the best.” 
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From Oakland, near Louisville, Georgia. 

“On my return home from the mountains a few days since, I 
received both of your duns, for which I am really obliged to you, 
as I like to be reminded of my duty. Permit me, however, to 
plead in extenuation, the uncommercial character of our village, 
and hence the difficulty i in this enlightened day and generation, “of 
procuring such funds as are available in ‘Gotham.’ We re ad a 
great deal about ‘hard-money currency,’ and we begin to think 
that it means money devilish hard to be got hold of. * * * * 
Enclosed you will find a ten dollar bill, U. S. Bank, which cost me 
$10 50, with no thanks to their ‘ Mint ‘drops.’ I like the old plan 
of giving credit on the covers for such moneys as are received. It 
has two things to recommend it—first, it is a cheap way of trans- 
mitting a receipt; and in the second place (which is more impor- 
tant to you), it reminds delinquents of their duty. Suppose you 
adopt it. 

“Every body is delighted with the ‘ Register,’ read mine regu- 
larly, and yet will not subscribe. But this is the way of the world. 
I will conclude by requesting you to dun me whenever I deserve 
it; though I will try and be up again by or before the ‘tail eend’ 
of Vol. eleven.” 




















From Greenville, South Carolina. 

“* My absence from home since feb. last until a few weeks since, : 

is the cause of my not remitting at an earlier day the amount of 
my annual contribution for the * Register.’ I have been taking it 
for several years past, and have the whole work complete, from 
the first number issued by its original publisher, to the last one 
sent me by you—each Vol. neatly bound in calf—and I assure you 
I would not be without it for any reasonable consideration. In ad- 
dition to the valuable information which it furnishes of the present 
and passing events in its line, it, must and will remain permanently 
valuable indeed, as a book of reference. Be assured, therefore, 
that you have my best wishes for your success in its publication 
for the future; and as a slight evidence of my sincerity, I send 
you here enclosed ten dollars, in payment for the present and suc- 


ceeding Vols.” 








From Shady Dale, Jasper County, Georgia. ; 
“The temperature of the atmosphere (Mercury at 96 in the p 


shade), or some other agent, has loosened my purse strings, and I 
find it necessary to send some of my pewter, or rather its repre- 
Wh thi sentative in ‘rags,’ as a true Bentonian would say, to you, to keep 
i in place of that ‘Turf Register’ you send me once a month. [ 
owe for Vols. ix. and x., and here’s ten dollars—that’s the way to 
do it. It should have been done sooner—but my moral teachers 
| used to tell me that it was never too late to do right. I am truly 
glad that the work has fallen into your hands; it is now just what 
| it should be—a spirited thing.” 
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THE LAST BEAR. 





A SCRAP FROM THE SKETCH BOOK OF FRANK FORESTER, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ A WEEK IN THE WOODLANDS.”’ 





Written for the American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine. 





Ir was a hot and breathless afternoon toward the last days of 
July—one of those days of fiery scorching heat, that drive the care- 
worn citizens from their great red hot oven, into those calm and 
peaceful shades of the sweet unsophisticated country, which to 
them—sordid souls—savor far more of purgatory than they do of 
paradise—* for quiet, to quick bosoms, is a hell,’—and theirs are 
quick enough, heaven knows, in Wall Street. But to return from 
our vagary: It was a hot and breathless afternoon—the sun, which 
had been scourging the faint earth all day long with a degree of 
heat endurable by those alone who can laugl: at 100° of F arenheit, 
was stooping toward the western verge of heaven; but no drop of 
diamond dew had as yet fallen to refresh the innocent flowers, 
which hung their scathed heads, like worn i:cidens smitten by the 
dread curse of passionate and ill-requited !uove; no indication of 
the evening breeze had sent its welcome whisper among the mo- 
tionless and silent tree-tops. Such was the season and the hour, 
when, having started long before Dan Phebus had arisen from his 
bed, to beat the mountain swales about the Greenwood Lake, and 
having bagged, by dint of infinite exertion and vast suder, present 
alike to dogs and men, our thirty couple of good summer woodcocl k, 
Archer and I paused on the bald scalp of Round Mountain. 

“The deuce take you,”—I panted out as wc!! as I was able, for 
i was blown and angry, and between the two made but a poor hand 
at discoursing,— The deuce take you, vou villain, what could 
have tempted you to send the wagon round the hill—with fat Tom 
basking in it, at his ease, and sucking up beyond doubt all that 
remains of that once noble pitcher of cold punch—and to drag me 
over this huge craggy ridge, with about as much chance of killing 
a woodcock, as of trapping a rhinoceros ?” 

“* Mark! mark !’—was the reply, in qaick ana startling aceents-— 

‘Mark—tright across your face, you blunderhead !’’—and sure 
enough, w ith the first exclamation, a well-grown bird flapped past 
me, at so short a distance that I might easily have knocked him 
down with my gun barrel, had I perceived him on his first appear- 
ance ; and actually alighted, without having seen me, on the bare 
ground within six paces of my feet. Curiously I scanned his mo- 
tions—having meanwhile brought down my gun from its recumbeat 
posture on my shoulder, and holding it in readiness with the nail 
of my fore-finger on the trigger guard, and my thumb on the right- 
hand hammer—curiously, I say, I scanned his motions, as, utterly 
unconscious of my near vicinity, he, for a moment’s space, with 
his head cocked knowingly aside, and his full black eye glancing 
keenly, listened to the sounds which had scared him from his 
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luxurious day-dream among the soft green grasses and overshad6Ws 
ing dock-leaves of the moist mountain gulley. After a minute’s 
pause, however, he started off, with his wings trailing, at a quick 
run to the nearest covert ; which chanced to be a tuft of fetn leaves 
shooting profusely out from a small damp basin, to the leeward of 
a gray granite tedge, from under which welled silently a small clear 
Spring, sending its tiny rivulet down soaking through moss and 
mire to form the hillside swale, in quest of which I had been lugged 
—full three miles sweltering in the fierce sunshine—over the steep 
ascent and treeless scalp of that bold eminence. I watched him 
into his lair, with an interested eye; and, singular enough to say, 
keen sportsman as I am and have been, no thought of hostile im 
port had crossed iny mind, till the full round reports of Harry’s 
double-barrel, fired in quick succession, awoke the dormant ardor 
in my spirit; and simultaneously aroused friend scolopax from his 
imagined place of safety. ['lip-flap-flip! up he got, and was going 
off as quietly as possible down the hill-side, toward the denser 
alder-brake which filled the channel of the bogey streamlet, when, 
pitching my gun quickly to my shoulder, and pulling my trigger as 
it rose, I stopped him cleverly—not wing-tipped, but completely 
riddled. At the same instant, the fluttering rush of another bird, 
springing up close behind, made me tutn round in double-quick 
time! It was a full grown hen-bird, and by her hovering flight, 
which might have led a tyro to believe her maimed, I instantly 
became aware that her brood lay close about me. It is a cruel and 
a thoughtless art—the sportsman’s! Pity all swallowed up in the 
fierce energy——the keen excitement—not of destruction, as it most 
falsely has been said by ihe maligners of the noble sport, but of 
pursuit !—Pursuit, which gives a zest—which creates a fictitious 
value—in things, the meanest and most worthless !—which prompts 
us, of the gentle craft, to toil through the hot days of summer, from 
peep of morning till the first glimmer of the evening star, a prey to 
the blood-thirsty legions of the swamp, avengers of our feathered 
victims, the vampire hosts of the accursed musquitoes !—through 
the chill days of winter, with beefy and wind-weltered hands scarce 
sentient enough to find the trigger, with pendulous drops, minacious 
of becoming icicles, swaying from our blue noses!—to toil through 
mire and moss !—to thread the tangled brake !—-to plunge knee- 
deep in baths of most ungrateful and tooth-chattering frigidity !— 
Jaden with ponderous guns, and many-pound-containing shot 
pouches, and powder flasks, and brandy bottles !—alas! the last 
most needful to sustain our sinking frames! And all this labor— 
all this annoyance—all this genuine suffering—for at times such it 
is—for what? For half a dozen or a dozen miserable birdlings !— 
poor, valueless, much-boasted-of, but little-worth, plumed bipeds ; 
which, if we wanted, we might buy daily of friend Flock, for not 
much more than three times their true value, and at the same time 
not much /ess than fifty times less than each one of them costs the 
true sportsman! 

Well! to resume !—pity being, as we have said before, an im- 
perceptible and bumpless organ in the fowler, we felt it not. Alas! 
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poor mother, vain were thy simular flutterings; vain the feigned 
dragging of those pendulous legs; vain the slow lopping flight 
superinduced, instead of the quick whirr with which thou wouldst 
have darted through the thick set saplings, to lure us from th 
cherished fledglings.—Alas ! poor mother !—tiou and thy little ones 
alike are fated to recline, after one flapping shivering pang, within 
the blood-stained cavity of our vast game pocket !—fated, resurging 
thence, to be impaled on worsted-sustained hooks, within the 
glowing vault of Rumford range, or humbler Dutch oven !—to be 
imbedded en crisp butter-fried toast !—to be devoured, brain, trail, 
brown-muscle and white flesh, by your relentless slayer! Bang! 
—she is down, and we will load before we bag her. 

“* Archer !—halloa! halloa!—why Harry !” 

‘* Halloa!”—responded he—* what is it ?” 

“Come up! come up! quick, man!—lI’m in the middle of a 
brood here—mark !—mark !—ma-a-ark !’—as one by one they 
flapped up—jolly, well-grown young birds—staggered a little way, 
and then, unguided in their course by the shrill parent whistle, 
dodged down among the bushes, and secured themselves as best 
they might, poor devils, among the tussocs and bog grass; frail 
and fallacious refuges from the unerring noses of Harry’s well- 
broke seiters. 

Up he came, by the time I had releaded ; with Shot and Chase 
snooping along—as old ‘Tom would have called it—close at his 
heel ; ’till, as he crossed the swale where the last birds had risen, 
they both came on the fresh scent, stood for a moment stiff on a 
dead point, snuffed the air hard, and with a quick doubtful wave 
of their fine feathery sterns, crept ferward on their chests and 
haunches ; again they stood for a second where the game had taken 
wing, broke off, and questing round, both pointed dead and almost 
simultaneously, on the two birds I had knocked down. 

“ lave you killed twe, Frank ?” 

“ Ay ay!” 

** Are those they ?” 

Yes.” 

“Hold up, good dogs, and fetch!” More words were needless ; 
for on the instant they drew on, and Shot picked up his bird, and, 
mouthing it most gently, came trotting up to us with an air of vast 
self-satisfaction depicted on his smiling countenance.—What means 
that cynic grin, Sir Critic?—knowest thou not that a dog can 
smile, and far more sweetly than thou too, thou bitter visaged 
snarler ?—and in his wagging tail. But not so Chase—he drew on 
at his master’s bidding, but with a doubtful and unwilling motion 
—again he pointed dead! ‘Hold up, sir—hold up—ha-a!—you 
villain'!’—shouted Harry. 

“You're wreng—you’re wrong, depend upon it, Harry,” ex- 
claimed I, as the dog ran on once again, but not above three paces, 
and again stood immoveable. 

“T am not, d—n it!—do you think I can’t tell a run bird?”— 
replied my worthy partner, who was—be it remembered—not a 
little flashy-tempered. : 

9 
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“ My bird did not run!—not a yard !—he is as dead as Hannibal, 
I tell you.” 

“ Hold up—hold up, Chase—Ha-a! you d—d rascal—wait just 
till 1 get at you,”—and, with the word, he propped his gun against 
the but of a tall white oak, and lugged out his ponderous dog-whip 
—while the sagacious brute, contrary though it was to the far 
sounder dictates of his instinct, obeyed his master’s reason, and 
dashed in. Up sprung, under his very nose, a couple of fresh 
birds—luckily I was on the watch, and my two barrels told a double 
tale. Chase dropped to “down, charge,”’—I looked at Harry— 
but, tell it not in Gath! Harry was actually, though but for once, 
abashed! I am good-natured, so I said not a word. When I had 
loaded, and Chase rose again from his recumbent posture, my first 
dead bird was in his mouth ; so hard did the cock lie in that shel- 
tered gulley—two minutes more, and the remaining two were 
bagged. ‘Then we directed our attention to the birds | had marked 
down ; and, having rendered a reasonably good account of these, 
beat out the swale to its extremity, picking up shots enough to 
satisfy me fully for the labor of my previous walk. 

Above an hour was thus consumed, and hungry, hot, and thirsty, 
when we reached its termination, I was about to throw myself down 
on the mossy turf beside the muddy streamlet-—when—* Hold up, 
Frank,”—cried Harry—* hold up for a few yards at least, and I'll 
take you to the nicest nook and freshest spring you ever saw— 
come, get up! get up—do! you lazy devil.” 

“Well! well!—Il’ve no objection, so that it is not really above 
a few yards off!” 

“It is not, I assure you!—just beyond that knoll!—the rill, 
which rises there, falls into this brook two or three rods beyond 
that leafy hickory—come on, do, and I’ll spin you a good yarn 
anent a bear that we once murdered there.” 

Exhorted thus, I jumped up forthwith, and crossing the little 
ridge, came suddenly upon the loveliest and most fairy-looking 
ghyll (for I must have recourse to a north-country word to denote 
that which lacks a name in any other dialect of the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue,) [ ever looked upon. Not, at the most, above ten yards 
wide at the brink, and above five in depth, it was clothed with a 
dense rich growth of hazel, birch, and juniper; the small rill 
brawling and sparkling in a thousand mimic cataracts over the tiny 
limestone ledges which opposed its progress—a beautiful profusion 
of wild flowers—the tall and vivid spikes of the bright scarlet 
habenaria—the gorgeous yellow cups of the low growing enothera 
—and many gaily-colored creepers decked the green marges of the 
water, or curled in clustering beauty over the neighboring coppice. 
We followed for a few paces this fantastic cleft, until it widened 
into a circular recess or cove—the summit level of its waters— 
whence it dashed headlong, from a shaley ridge, some twenty-five 
or thirty feet into the chasm below. The floor of this small basin 
was paved with the bare rock, through the very midst of which the 
little stream had worn a channel scarcely a foot in depth, its clear 
cold waters glancing like chrystal over its pebbly bed. On three 
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sides it was hemmed in by steep banks, so densely set with the 
evergreen junipers, interlaced and matted with cat-briars and other 
creeping plants, that a small dog could not, without a struggle, 
have forced its way through the close thicket. On the fourth side, 
fronting the opening of the rift by which the waters found their 
egress, there stood a tall flat face of granite rock, completely 
blocking up the glen, perfectly smooth and slippery, until it reached 
the height of forty feet, when it became uneven, and broke into 
many craggy steps and seams, from one of which shot out the 
broad stem and gnarled branches of an aged oak, overshadowing 
with its grateful umbrage the sequestered source of that wild moun- 
tain spring. ‘The small cascade, gushing from an aperture midway 
the height of the tall cliff, leaped in a single glittering thread, scarce 
a foot broad and but an inch or two in volume, into the little pool 
which it had worn out for its own reception in the hard stone at 
the bottom. Immediately behind this natural fountain, which in 
its free leap formed an arch of several feet in diameter, might be 
seen a small and craggy aperture, but little larger than the entrance 
of acommon well, situate close to the rock’s base, descending in a 
direction nearly perpendicular, for several feet, as might be easily 
discovered from without. 
‘There, Frank,’—cried Harry, as he pointed to the cave— 
“‘ there is the scene of my bear story ; and here, as I told you, is the 
sweetest nook, and freshest spring, you ever saw or tasted !” 
“For the sight,”—replied L—" confess !—As to the taste, I 
will speak more presently.” While I replied, I was engaged in 
producing from my pocket our slight stores of pilot biscuit, salt, 
and hard boiled eggs, whereunto Harry contributed his quota in 
the shape of a small piece of cold salt pork, and—tell it not in 
Gath—two or three young, green-topped, summer onions. ‘Two 
modest sized dram bottles, duly supplied with the old Farentosh, 
and a dozen or two of right Manilla cheroots, arranged in tempting 
order beside the brimming basin of the ny mph- -like cascade, com- 
pleted our arrangement ; and after having laved our heated brows 
and hands, begrimed with gunpowder and stained with the red 
witness of volverine slaughter, stretched on the cool granite floor, 
and sheltered from the fierce rays of the summer sun by the dark 
foliage of the oak—we feasted, happier and more content with that 
our frugal fare, than the most lordly epicure that ever strove to 
stimulate his sated appetite to the appreciation of fresh luxuries. 
“Well, Harry,”’—exclaimed I, when I was satiate with food, and 
while, having already quaffed two moderate horns, I was engaged 
in emptying, alas! the last remaining drops of whiskey into the 
silver cup, “sparkling with pure cold” water,— Well, Harry, the 
spring is fresh, and cold, and tasteless, as any water I ever did 
taste !—Pity it were not situate in some fawn-haunted glen of green 
Arcadia, or some sweet flower-enamelled deil of merry England, 
that it might have a meeter legend for romantic ears than. your 
bear story—some minstrel dream of Dryad, or Oread, or of Dian’s 
train, wild spiritual beauty, mortal-woed!—some frolic tale of 
Oberon and his blythe Titania !—or, stranger yet, some thrilling 
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and disastrous lay, after the German school, of ‘ woman wailing for 
her demon lover!’ But, sith it may not be—let’s have the bear.” 
“Well then, here goes !”—replied that worthy,—‘ and first, as 
you must know, the hero of my tale is—alas! that { must say was, 
rather—a brother of Tom Draw’s ; than whom no braver nor more 
honest man, no warmer friend, no keener sportsman, ever departed 
to his long last home, dewed by the tears ef all who knew him. 
He was—but it boots not to weave long reminiscences !—you know 
the trump who still survives; and knowing him, you have the 
veritable picture of the defunct, as regards soul, J mean, and spirit 
—for he was not a mountain in the flesh, but a man enly—and.a 
stout and good one—as, even more than my asseriion, my now 
forthcoming tale will tesiify. It was the very first winier [ had 
passed in the United States, that | was staying up here: for the 
first time likewise. J had of course become in double-quick iime 
vastly intimate with ‘Tom, with whom indeed it needs no long space 
to become so; and scarcely less familiar with his brother, who at 
that time held a nice farm in the valley just below our feet. 1 had 
been resident at 'Tom’s above six weeks; and during thai spell, as 
he would call it, we had achieved much highly pleasant and excii- 
ing slaughter of quail, woodcock,. and partridge ; ; not overlooking 
sundry foxes, red, black, and gray, and four or five righi. stags of 
ten, whose blood had dyed the lampid waters of the ‘Greenwood 
Lake. It was late in the autumn; the leaves bad fallen; and lo! 
one morning we awoke and found the earth carpeted far and near 
with smooth white snow. Enough had fallen in the nighi to cover 
the whole surface of the fields, hill, vale, and cultivated level, with 
one wide vest of virgin purity—but that was all !—for it had cleared 
off early in the morning, and frozen somewhiai crisply— and then a 
brisk breeze rising had swept it from the trees, before the sun had 
gained sufficient power to thaw the burtnen of the loaded branches. 
“Tom and I, therefore, set fortn afier breakfast, wii dog and 
gun, to beat up a large bevy of quail which we had found on the 
preceding evening, when it was quite too late to profit by the find, 
in a great buckwheat stubble, a quarter of a mile hence on the 
southern slope. After a merry tramp, we flushed them in a hedge- 
row, drove them up into this swale, and used them up considerable 
—as ‘Tom said. ‘The last three birds pitched into that bank just 
above you; and, as we followed them, we came across what ‘l’om 
pronounced upon the imstant to be the fresh track of a bear. 
Leaving the meaner game, we set ourselves io work immediately 
to trail old Bruin to his lair, if possible ;—the rather, that from the 
loss of a toe, ‘om confidently and with many oaths asserted that 
this was no other than ‘the damndesi etarnal biggest Bar that ever 
had been knowed in Warwick,’—one that had been acquainted 
with the sheep and calves of all the farmers round, for many a year 
of riot and impunity. In less than ten minutes we had traced him 
to this cave, whereunto the track led visibly, and whence no track 
returned. ‘The moment we had housed him, ‘Tom lefi me with 
directions to sit down close to the den’s mouth, and there to smoke 
my cigar and talk to myself aloud, until his return from reconnoitre- 
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ing the locale, and learning whether our friend had any seeond 
exit to his snug diemalia. ‘ You needn’t be scart now, | tell you, 
Arciier,’—he concluded,— for he’s a d—d deal too ’cute to come 
out, or even show his nose, while he smells *bacca and hears 
woices. [ll be back to-rights ! 

“ Afier some twenty- -five or thirty minuies, back he came, blown 
and tired, but in extraordinary glee ! 

« «'There’s no help for it, Archer, he’s got to smell h—l} any 
ways! there’s not a hole in the hull hill-side, but this !’ 

“* But can we bolt him ?’—enquired [, somewhat dubiously. 

“¢ Sariain ’—replied he scornfully,—‘ Sariain; what the h—ll 
is there now to hinder us? I'll bide here quietly, while you cuts 
down into the village and brings all hands as you ean raise—and 
bid them bring lois of blankets, and an axe or two, and all there is 
in the house to eat and drink, both; and a heap of straw. Now 
don’t be sioppin to ask me no questions—shin it, I say, d—n you, 
—and jest cal] in and tell my brother what we’ve done, and start 
him up here right aw _—— me your gun, and all o’ them 
cigars.—Now, strick 

“Well, away 1 +O in less than an hour, we had a dozen 
able-bodied men, with axes, arms, provisions—edible and potable 
—enough for a weeck’s consumpiion, on the ground; where we 
found ‘Tom and his brother both, keeping good waich and ward. 
The first step was to prepare a shanty, as it was evident there was 
small chance of bolting him ere nightfall. ‘This was soon done, 
and our party was immediately divided into gangs, so that we 
mighi be on the alert both day and nighi. A mighty fire was next 
kindled over the cavern’s mouth—the rill having been turned aside 
—in hopes that we might smoke him out. After this method had 
been iried all that day, and all night, it was found wholly useless— 
the cavern having many riiis and rents, as we could see by the 
fumes which arose from the carih at several points, whereby the 
smolie escaped without becoming dense enough to force our friend 
to boli. We then tried dogs—four of the best the country could 
produce were seni in, and a most demoniacal affray and hubbub 
followed within the bowels of the earihfast rock—but in a little 
while three of our canine friends were glad enough to make their 
exit, mangled, and maimed, and bleeding; more foriunate than 
their companion, whose greaier pluck had only earned for him a 
harder and more mournful fate. We seni for fire-works; and kept 
up for some three hours such a din and such a stench as might 
have scared ibe devil from his lair; but Bruin bore it all with truly 
stoical endurance. Miners were summoned next; and we essayed 
to blasi the granite—but it was all ia vain, the hardness of the stone 
defied our labors. Three Gays had passed away, and we were 
now no nearer than at first—every means had been tried—and 
every means found futile! Blank disappointment sat on every 
face !—whien Micbael Draw, ‘Tom’s brother, not merely volun- 
teered, but covld not be by any means deterred from going down 
into the den and shooting the brute in its very hold. Dissuasion 
and remonstrance were ia vain—he was bent on it !—and at length 
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| | Tom, who had been the most resolved in opposition, exclaimed— 
We ‘D—n hin, if he will go, let him!’—so that decided the whole 


A “The cave, it seemed, had been explored already, and its lo- 
a | calities were known to several of the party, but more particularly 


to the bold volunteer who had insisted on this perilous enterprize. 
The well-like aperture—which could alone be seen from without— 
descended, widening gradually as it got farther from the surface, 
for somewhat more than eight feet. At that depth the fissure 
turned off at right angles, running quite horizontally, an arch of 
about three feet in height and some two yards in length, into a 
small and circular chamber, beyond which there was no passage 
whether for man or beast, and in which it was certain that the 
well-known and much-detested bear had taken up his winter quar- 
ters. ‘The plan, then, on which Michael had resolved—was to 
descend into this cavity, with a rope securely fastened under his 
arm-pits, provided with a sufficient quantily of Jights, and his good 

musket—to worm himself feet forward on his back along the hori- 
zontal tunnel, and to shoot at the eyes of the fierce monster, which 
would be clearly visible in the dark den by the reflection of the 
torches ; trusting to the alertness of his comrades from without, 
who were instructed instantly on hearing the report of his musket- 
shot to haul him out hand over hand. This mode decided on, it 
needed no long space to put it into execution. ‘Two narrow laths 
of pine-wood were procured, and half a dozen augur-holes drilled 
into each—as many candles were inserted into these temporary 
candelabra, and duly lighted. The rope was next made fast about 
his chest—his musket carefully loaded with two good ae bullets, 
well wadded in greased buckskin—his butcher “knife ¢ lisposed in 
readiness to meet his grasp—and in he went, without one shade of 
fear or doubt on his bold sun-burnt visage. As he descended, | 
A | © confess that my heart fairly sank within me, and a faint sickness 
MI came across me, when I thought of the dread risk he ran in court- 
ing the encounter of so fell a foe, wounded and furious, in that 
small narrow hole, where valor, nor activity, nor the high heart of 
manhood, could be expected to avail anything against the close 
hug of the shaggy monster. 

**'T'om’s ruddy face grew pale, and his huge body quivered with 
emotion, as bidding him ‘God speed’ he ariped his brother’s fist, 
gave him the trusty piece which his own hand had loaded, and saw 
him gradually disappear, thrusting the lights before him with his 
feet, and holding the long queen’s arm coc ‘ked and ready in a hand 
Ha that trembled not—the only hand that trembled not, of all our 

i party! Inch by inch his stout frame vanished into the narrow 
ti fissure—and now his head disappeared, and still he drew the 
I" yielding rope along!—Now he has stopped, there is no strain upon 
\| the cord!—there is a pause! a long and fearful pause! ‘The men 
| without stood by to haul, their arms stretched forward to their full 
extent, their sinewy frames bent to the task, and their rough 
1 Hh Visit lineaments expressive of strange agitation! ‘Tom, and myself, and 
| some half dozen others, stood on the watch with ready rifles, lest 
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wounded and infuriate the brute should follow hard on the invader 
of its perilous lair. Hark to that dull and stifled growl! The 
watchers positively shivered, and their teeth chattered with ex- 
citement. ‘There! there! that loud and bellowing roar, reverbe- 
rated by the ten thousand echoes of the confined cavern, till it 
might have been taken for a burst of subterraneous thunder !—that 
wild and fearful howl,—half roar of fury—half yell of mortal an- 
guish ! 

“With headlong violence they hauled upon the creaking rope, 
and dragged with terrible impetuosity out of the fearful cavern, 
his head striking the granite rocks and his limbs fairly clattering 
against the rude projections, yet still with gallant hardihood re- 
taining his good weapon, the sturdy woodman was whirled out into 
the open air unwounded,—while the fierce brute within rushed 
after him to the very cavern’s mouth, raving and roaring till the 
solid mountain seemed to shake and quiver. 

‘*¢ As soon as he had entered the small chamber, he had perceived 
the glaring eyeballs of the monster; had taken his aim steadily 
between them, by the strong light of the flaring candles; and, as 
he said, had lodged his bullets fairly—a statement which was veri- 
fied by the long-draw n and painful moanings of the beast within. 
After a while, these dread sounds died away, and all was still as 
death. ‘Then once again, undaunted by his previous peril, the 
bold man (though—as he averred—he felt the hot breath of the 
monster on his face, so nearly had it followed him in his precipitate 
retreat,) prepared to beard the savage in his hold. Again he va- 
nished from our sight!—again his musket-shot roared like the 
voice of a volcano from the vitals of the rock !—again, at mighty 
peril to his bones, he was dragged inio daylight !—but this time, 
maddened with wrath and agony, yelling with rage and pain, 
streaming with gore, and white with’ fo: un, which flew on every 
side churned from its gnashing tusks, the bear rushed after him. 
One mighty bound brought it clear out of the deep chasm—the 
bruised trunk of the daring hunter, and the confused group of men 
who had been stationed at the rope, and who were now, between 
anxiety and terror, floundering to and fro hindering one another— 
lay within three, or at most four paces of the frantic ‘monster—while 
to increase the peril, a wild and ill-directed volley, fired in haste 
and fear, was poured in by the watchers, the bullets whistling on 
every side, but with far greater peril to our friends than to the 
object of their aim. ‘Tom drew his gun up coolly—pu!led—but no 
spark replied to the unlucky flint. With a loud curse he dashed 
the useless musket to the ground, unsheathed his butcher knife, 
and rushed on to attack the wild beast single handed. At the 
same point of time, 1 saw my sight, as I fetched up my rifle, in 
clear relief against the dark fur of the head, close to the root of 
the left ear'—my finger was upon the trigger—when—mortally 
wounded long before—exhausted by his dying effort—the huge 
brute pitched headlong, without waiting for my shot—and, within 
ten feet of his destined victims, ‘in one wild roar expired.’ He 
had received all four of Michael’s bullets'—the first shot had 
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planted one bail in his lower jaw, which it had shattered fearfully, 
and another in his neck !—ihe second had driven one througu the 
right eye into the very brain, and cui a long deep furrow on the 
crown wiih the other! Six hundred and odd pounds did he weigh! 
He was the largest, and the last! None of his shaggy brethren 
have visited, since his decease, the woods of Warwick !—nor 
shall [ ever more, I trust, witness so dread a peril so needlessly 
encountered.” 





WAGNER AND GREY EAGLE’S RACES, 


AT LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 





Tue Editor of this Magazine had the pleasure of attending the 
last meeting of the Louisville Jockey Club, and witnessing the two 
splendid races between Wagner and Grey Eagle. ‘Those who 
have noticed the spirit with which everything connected with 
breeding and racing is carried on at present in Kentucky, will 
hardly be surprised to hear that the late meeting has never been 
equalled in the excellence of the sport, or in the number and cha- 
racter of the visitors. ‘Turfmen, and distinguished strangers from 
the neighboring States, mustered in great force; while the Ken- 
tuckians themselves turned out in such numbers, that the hotels 
and lodging houses literally overflowed. A week of more delight- 
ful weather we have rarely known; the fields were large every 
day, the horses ran well, “ all the world and his wife ” were on the 
course, the “ pressure” was forgotten, and all appeared to enjoy 
themselves without stint or measure. 

In addition to the brilliant report of “ N. of Arkansas,” in the 
«Spirit of the 'Times,” the Editor, since his return, has given his 
impressions of the meeting, in the columns of that paper. Many 
readers of this Magazine have expressed a desire that we should 
also give them a report of the two great races. ‘The annexed 
letter, from a Missouri breeder, indicates the feeling existing 
among the subscribers to the “ Register,” on the subject: 

FaYETTE, Missouri, Jan. 4, 1840. 

Dear Sir :—Nigh upon twelve months ago I addressed a letter to the Editor 
of the ‘‘ American Turf Register,’ and not to the Editor of the ‘“ Spirit of the 
t Times,” which fell into your hands (in consequence of your purchasing the for- 
| KH mer work), and which you took the liberty of publishing, with your comments, 
Hi ih in the July number, page 421. In that letter I remarked, speaking of the 
i *‘ Register,” to the following effect : 
! Hii ‘“‘T am truly, heartily gratified to learn that this useful work, this work of incalculable 
| 























HMji value, is to be continued, and that the 10th volume has been commenced under auspices 





| yal so favorable to the great objects contemplated in its commencement. Ihave ever regarded 
Hil mM it as being by far the best and most valuable work of the kind ever published in this country, 
Wil) | the opinions of all the advocates of the ‘‘ Spirit” to the contrary notwithstanding. Ido not 
Will) mean by this, to find fault with the articles or matter contained in other works of the kind, 
We nor the ability with which their Editorial departments are filled; but I do mean to say and 

Ve maintain, that as a useful register and reference book, it has no equal ir this country to my 
| Hl} Nt knowledge. The ‘‘ Spirit of the Times,” though edited with great ability and conducted with 
WH | a spirit and liberality worthy of the age in which we live, will not do for a reference book. Ex- 
Hl perience satisfies me of this fact. There are perhaps a half dozen or more subscribers to it 
in this place, who | believe have taken it for three or four years, aad some probably from its 
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‘“ommencement ; yet if the pedigree of any horse in the country is called for, or the particu- 
ars of any interesting race are wanted, my book-case is almost invariably resorted to—not 
because the same information is not contained in the “ Spirit,” but because it cannot be 
found. Works in the common newspaper form are rarely, if ever, filed and bound into 
books, for the obvious reason that they make a volume too unwieldy and altogether un- 
fitted for the library, while pamphlets are always, by careful hands, preserved for their 
uselulness and convenience, and at the same time to fill and adorn the library. Be assured, 
Sir, that it requires but an effort to replace this valuable work upon that high and elevated 
ground which it once so conspicuously occupied. If it shall be conducted in the manner 
promised in your address, I for one, promise and assure you, that it will never want for 
patronage—the times themselves forbid it.” 

Notwithstarding you attempt to controvert the opinion above expressed, I am 
still, however, a ‘* Register”? man. It is my favorite work, and all I have to 
say, Is, “go ahead ” with both “ Recister ” and “ Spirit.” If I had a lap that 
would held a folding barn-door, I would go, head and ears, for the ‘Spirit ;” 
but as I have not, I must put up with the “ Register.” 

_ You seem to admire my postscripts. I think myself they are the most pleas- 
ing to Editors, and as my object is to please, here goes another five for the 11th 
volume. 

_ Allow me to suggest one small matter. You seem afraid to publish any thing 
in the * Register,” which had previously been published in the * Spirit.” Now 
there are some things which could never be worn eut by republishing them. For 
instance, the glowing account of the great sweepstake so well contested by 
Grey Eagle and Wagner, and also of the “struggles” and “ flings ” mew by the 
same two horses for the Jockey Club Purse a few days afterwards, over the 
Louisville Course. 

A full description of all such races ought to be published and republished in 
every thing which comes under the eyeof man. The readers of the ** Register” 
and the ‘Spirit never tire upon such diet. The account of the great match 
between Lelipse and Henry, also between Flirtilla and Ariel, grows better and 
better every time I read them, which is every wet day, and sometimes on other 
occasions. 

I think it weuld be well to put all such accounts as above referred to, in the 
‘ Register.”” You, I know, think differently; but I tell you, your subscribers 
gencrally will not preserve your ‘ Spirit,” and bind it into a book. 

Very respectfully, C.F. J. 

Wo. T. PorTeER, Esg. 


In compliance with the general desire of our readers—without 
stopping to enquire into the tenability of the conclusions drawn by 
our correspendent in favor of the “ Register” over the “ Spirit,” — 
we proceed to give our own impressions of the two races which 
have contributed in an eminent degree to give Wagner and Grey 
Eagle the high and enduring reputation they now enjoy. The 
races during the week were characterized by good fields, strong 
running, fine weather, and an attendance unparalleled in numbers 
and respectability. ‘The Oakland Course was in the finest possible 
order, the Stewards were in uniform and well mounted, and the 
arrangements of the preprietor, Col. Oliver, and of the Club, for 
the gratification and convenience of their guests, were not only 
in good taste, but complete in ail respects. 

We have not room to speak in this place of a variety of interest- 
ing circumstances connected with the meeting, but shall be par- 
doned for alluding to the unusual number of distinguished indivi- 
duals present, and the blaze of beauty reflected from the Ladies’ 
Pavilion, on the occasion of the first race between the champions 
of Louisiana and Kentucky. ‘The number of ladies in attendance 
was estimated at eight hundred, while nearly two thousand horse- 
men were assembled on the field. The stands, the fences, the 
trees, the tops of carriages, and every eminence overlooking the 
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course, were crowded ; probably not less than ten thousand per- 
sons composed the assemblage, comprising not only several dis- 
tinguished Senators, and nearly the entire Kentucky delegation in 
Congress, with their families, but of the elite of the beauty and 
fashion of the State. 

Among the earliest on the ground were the Hon. Judge Porter, 
of Louisiana, the distinguished ex-Senator, and Mr. Clay. His 
colleague in the Senate, Mr. Crittenden, soon followed, with Gen. 
Atkinson, Maj. Stewart, and Capt. Alexander, of the army, Judge 
Woolley, Gov. Poindexter, Judge Rowan, the Ilon. Messrs. 
Menifee, Allan, Letcher, Hardin, Graves, Hawes, etc. Among 
the guests of the Club, well known to the sporting world, we 
noticed J. S. Skinner, Esq., of Baltimore, W. M. Anderson, Esq., 
of Ohio, Col. C. F. M. Noland, of Arkansas, t the Messrs. Kenner, 
Mr. Slidell, Mr. Parker, and Mr. Beasley, of Louisiana, Mr. 
McCargo, Mr. Beasley, and Capt. Bacon, of Virginia, Mr. Geo. 
Cheatham, of Tenn., Maj. Fleming, of Alabama, and a great num- 
ber more whose names have escaped us. 

Good breeding forbids an enumeration of the distinguished throng 
of belles. ‘The young miss just from the trammels of school, flush 
with joy and fears, the budding, blooming girl of sweet sixtcen, 
the more stately and elegant full blown woman, the dark-eyed 
Southerner, with her brown complexion and mi itchless form, the 
blue-eyed Northerner with her dimpled cheek and fair and spotless 
beauty, were gathered here in one lustrous galaxy. The gentle- 
men were unmatche d for variety: the Bar, the Jench, the Senate, 
and the Press, the Army and the Navy, and all the et cetera that 
pleasure or curiosity attracted, were here represented. 

We are very much tempted to essay to describe a few of these 
radiant belles—had kind Heaven made us a poet, like Prentice, 
we would immortalize them; as we are only a proser, we can 
merely detail them. If any demand by what right we allude so 
pointedly to them, surely we may ask what right they have to be 
so beautiful? There was one with a form of perfect symme try, 
and a countenance not only beautiful, but entirely intellectual ; like 
Halleck’s Fanny, she may have been “younger once than she is 
now,” but she is, and will ever be, ‘a thing to bless—all full of 
light and loveliness.” With a purely Grecian bust and classic 
head, and with an eye as dark as the absence of all light, beaming 
with a lustre that eclipses all, her figure varied itself into every 
grace that can belong either to rest or motion. And there was a 
reigning belle, in the spring time of her youth and beauty, with a 
face beaming with perfect hap piness ; it was like a “star-lit lake 
curling its lips into ripples tn some stream of delight, as the west- 
wind salutes them with its balmy breath, and disterbe their placid 
slumber.” It was the realization of f Byron’s idea of “ music breath- 
ing o’er the face.” ‘There comes a bride—and from the Kast, too. 
A peep at her face, almost hid by clustering braids of raven hair, 
displays a belle of an Atlantic city, and ere we have time to ask 
her name, a lovely blonde sweeps by in a gay mantilla, chi ingeable 
as the hues of evening, with a hat whiter than the wing of a “dov e, 
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and a face faultless as Newra. It would puzzle a Sphynx to divine 
the cause of her radiant smile. Walks she fancy free? Has 
Cupid’s bolt passed her innocuous? In the centre of the Pavilion 
stand two rival belles, of a style of beauty so varied as to attract 
marked attention. 'The face and figure of one was rounded to the 
complete fullness of the mould for a Juno; while the other, with 
the form of a sylph, and the eyes of an angel, was the impersona- 
tion of delicacy and loveliness. And there was a lady from the 
northern: nost extrei nity of the Republic, nearly allied to the Patrick 
flenry of the South-west, with eyes of the sweetest and most 
tranquil blue “that ever reflected the serene Heaven of a happy 
hearth—eyes to love, not wonder at—to adore and rely upon, 
not admire and tremble for.” And then there was that beauti- 
ful belle from Scott County, and that brilliant wit from Lexing- 
ton; here, the pearl wreath strove to rival the fairer brow—the 
ruby, a rubier lip—the diamond, a brighter eve; there, the cor- 
nelian borrowed from the damask cheek a dee sper hue ; the gos- 
camer floated round a lighter form—the light plume nodded o’er a 
lighter heart. 

sut what grace can flowers or sweeping plumes confer when the 
rich smile of Beauty is parting her vermilion lips, and the breath of 
the morning, added to the excitement of the occasion, have given 
i ripeness to her check, and a fire to her eye, which, to our bache- 
lor taste, would be worth a pilgrimage to Mecca to enjoy, as we 
did at that moment. Who can fail to detect the graceful being on 
our left, ina Parisian hat, lined with violets, whose soft liquid eye 
and raven braids render her the fairest gem in the brilliant cluster 
of Western beauties? ‘The flashing eyes of a dark-brow’d matron 
from Missouri are roving restlessly over the nodding sea of heads 
beneath ; and the pensive smile of a fair lily, just home from school, 
has become absolutely radiant as she shakes b: ick, from her open 
brow, a flood of elistening ringle and gazes down upon the mul- 
titude with the innocent gaze of young-cye ‘d seraph. But how 
shall our pen do homage to the ne ughite rs of f Old Kentuck, whose 
striking Di Vernon beauty, with their dark lustrous eyes and sable 
tresses, is only rivalled by the high culture be stowed upon their 
minds, and the attraction of those feminine accomplishments which 
“oild refined gold,” and render them among the loveliest and most 
fascinating women within the circuit of the sun? ‘The waters of 
Lethe must flow deep over our souls, to banish _ memory of the 
be oquets and gloves we lost and won upon that day! The evening 
festivities that followed—the brilliant dance, the plaintive song that 
“apt us in Elysium,” —and she, too, the fairy masquerader, in the 
Suliote cap and boddice, lives she not last, as well as first, in our 
remembrance ? 

sut our pages forbid a longer retrospection. The hospitalities 
and courtesies of the West, joined to the smile of her beautcous 
women, are indelibly impressed upon our hearts, and shall be 
freshly ‘tomembered when we pledge our warmest friends in the 
generous wine-cup. 
~ The occasion of this brilliant assembly, was the Stake for all 
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ages, Four mile heats, which closed on the Ist of January, 1839, 
with ten subscribers at $2000 each, half forfeit, as follows :— 


1—Y. N. Oliver & Miles W. Dickey, of Kentucky, named gr. c. Grey Eagle, by Wood- 
pecker, out of Ophelia by Wild Medley, 4 yrs.—Dress, Red, Blue and Orange. 
2—Wm. T. Ward, of Kentucky, named b. m. Mary Vaughan, by Waxy, out of Betty Blus- 
ter by Imp. Bluster, 5 yrs.—Dress, Blue and White. 

3—Willa Viley, of Kentucky, named ch. f. Queen Mary, by Bertrand, dam by Brimmer, 4 
yrs.—Dress, White and Green. 

4—Geo. N. Sanders & Lewis Sanders, Jr., of Kentucky, named b. c. Occident, by Bertrand, 
out of Diamond by Turpin’s Florizel, 4 yrs. —Dress, White. 

5—Sidney Burbridge, of Kentucky, named b. c. Tarlton, by Woodpecker, dam by Robin 
Gray, 5 yrs.— Dress, not declared. 

6—Jas. L. Bradley & H. B. Steel, of Kentucky, named ch. c. Hawk-Eye, by Sir Lovell, oat 
of Pressure’s dam by Jenkins’ Sir William, 4 yrs.—Dress, Orange and Black. 

7—Archie Cheatham, of Virginia, named b. h. Billy Townes, by Imp. tylde, dam by Virgi- 
nian, 5 yrs.—Dress, Purple and Red. 

8—Jas. S. Garrison, of Louisiana, named ch. h. Wagener, by Sir Charles, out of Maria Wes’ 
by Marion, 5 yrs.—Dress, Red and Red. 

9—Wim. Wynn, of Virginia, named b. c. Picton, by Imp. Luzborough, out of Isabella by 
Sir Archy, 5 yrs.—Dress, not declared. 

10—Wm. Buford, Jr., of Kentucky, named ch. f. Musedora, by Medoc, dam by Kosciusko, 
4 yrs. —Dress, not declared. 

The race came off on Monday, the 30th of September. Of the 
ten nominations, four only came to the post—Wagner, Grey Eagle, 
Queen Mary, and Hawk-Eye. Of the other six, ‘Tarlton and Mu- 
sedora had given way in training; Picton was in ‘Tennessee, and 
complaining ; Occident’s trials would not justify his starting ; Billy 
Townes and Mary Vaughan were on the ground, but not up to the 
mark in condition. From the day the stake closed, the betting had 
been going on with spirit in different sections of the country, in- 
creasing daily in amount as the race drew nigh. T'rom the first, 
Wagner was decidedly the favorite ; and when it became reduced 
almost to a certainty that not above six would start, the betting 
was about 50 to 75 on him vs. the field. For many months pre- 
vious to the race, and before it was known how many would start, 
odds were offered, from New York to New Orleans, on Wagner 
and Billy ‘Townes against the field. Immense sums were laid out 
at odds, in Kentucky, on Grey Eagle’s winning the first heat, and 
in many instances he was backed against Wagner for the race. In 
consequence of the unlimited confidence felt by the Kentuckians 
in the “ foot” of Grey Eagle, it was resolved by the Wagner party 
not to run for the first heat, unless circumstances should occur 
which might render it an easy thing for their horse. But the day 
before the race a commission from New Orleans was received, 
offering a large sum on Wagner’s beating the Grey the first heat, 
which “induced them tio change this determination; indeed, the 
inducement to run for it was a pretty substantial one, for they 
could lose nothing, and might win several thousands—we do not 
feel at liberty to say how many, or who were the parties; it is 
enough that they were keen, and also successful. ‘Iwo days be- 
fore the race, Mr. McCargo gave Billy Townes a trial with Mis- 
sourl and Texana, and though the result was entirely satisfactory 
so far as his action was concerned, he soon after cramped to such 
a degree that it was at once declared that he would not be started. 
Mary Vaughan, we believe, was plated for the race, but not being 
quite up to the mark, she also paid forfeit. On the morning of the 
race, it being understood pretty thoroughly that Wagner, Grey 


Eagle, Queen Mary, and Hawk-eye only would start, out of the ten 
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nominations, “ business” commenced in earnest, Wagner being 
freely offered against the field, and as freely taken, while Grey 
Eagle was backed at small odds for the first heat. 

The “call” for the horses was sounded at a quarter to one 
o’clock, and soon after all eyes were directed toward a motley 
group approaching from Mr. Garrison’s stable: ‘ with stately step 
and slow,” the proud champion of Louisiana made his appearance. 
Tle was directly stripped, and a finer exhibition of the perfection 

to which the trainer’s art can be carried, we have rarely seen. 

{lis coat and eye were alike brilliant. We agner iS a light gold 
chesnut, with a roan stripe on the right side of his face, and white 
hind feet~—about fifteen hands and a half high. His head is sin- 

gularly small, clean, and bony, set on a light but rather long neck ; 
forehanded, he resembles the pictures of his sire, and his carriage 
is said to resemble him. His shoulder is immensely strong, run- 
ning very well back into a good middle piece, which is well ribbed 
home. One of the finest points about him is his great depth of 
chest; few horses can measure with him from the point of the 
shoulder to the brisket. His arms are heavily museled like Mingo’s, 
with the tendons standing out in bold relief. He has uncommonly 
strong and wide hips, a good loin, remarkably fine stifles and thighs, 

with as fine hocks and legs as ever stood undera horse. Wagner 
has been in training ever since his 3 yr. old year, and has:travelled 
over three thousand miles! without three week’s rest this season. 
Mr. Garrison commencing galloping him just four weeks previous 
to this race; he had not even been turned loose in a paddock. 

A murmur, which was soon lost in a suppressed cheer at the 
head of the quarter stretch, announced to the multitude about the 
stands the approach of Grey Eagle; as he came up in front of the 
stand, his lofty carriage and flashing eye elicited a burst of ap- 
plause, which told better than words can express the intense and 
ardent aspirations felt in his success, by every son ard daughter 
of Kentucky. Clinton, his trainer, immediately stripped off his 
sheet and hood, and a finer specimen of the high-mettled racer was 
never exhibited. He was in condition to run for a man’s life—a 
magnificent grey, nearly sixteen hands high, with the step of a 
eazelle and the strength of a Bucephalus. Mr. Burbridge had told 
us that of one thing he was confident—his horse might want foot, 
but of his game he was certain; the correctness of his judgment 
the sequel will show. In the hands of Clinton, who, by-the-bye, 
is a Kentuckian, not above seven and twenty years of age, Grey 
Eagle had never lost a heat ; the previous October, he won a two 
mile Sweepstakes, over this course, in 3:41—3:433, and a week 
afterwards repeated the race in 3:48—3:44. His form indicates 
more power of endurance than any horse we saw in Kentucky ; 
from the girth forward, his shape and make could hardly be im- 
proved, if he merely had the delicate finely tapered ears of a Sir 
Charles, or a Wild Bill. Standing behind him, his quarters display 
a fine development of muscle, but many would call them light in 
proportion to his size and forehand; in this respect he closely 
resembles Priam. His coupling, thigh, and stifle, are unexcep- 
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tionably good, and his hocks come well down to the ground, 
giving him great length from their point to that of the whirl-bone. 
His legs are clean, broad, and flat, with the hamstrings and leaders 
beautifully developed—no son of Whip ever had a finer set of 
limbs under him. 

Two chesnuts next challenged the public’s attention; the first 
was Queen posi a very blood-like looking filly, with white hind 
feet, that a single glance would have shown to bea daughter of 
Bertrand. She me: asures about 153 hands, is well put up, and 
when running in good form, must be a dangerous lady to trifle with. 
oo as we remember him, is a heavy moulded colt, of nearly 

| hands, with a star and white fore feet; without the foot or the 
pe ai of his half brother, Pressure, he presents to the eye no 
such game appearance. We trust he was not himself on this oc- 
casion, or we should wish “ ne’er to look upon his like again,” for 
he cut a very sorry figure in this party. Both himself and the 
Bertrand filly have be en winners, and the latter has ever been 
looked upon as a performer of great promise. 

At half-past one o’clock, the jockie s having received their orders 
from the Judges, the order was given to “clear the course.” Cato 
(called Kate,) i in a richly embr -oidered scarlet dress, was put up on 
Wagner; he isa capital jockey, and rode nearly up to his we ight, 
110lbs. The rider engaged for Grey Eagle, lost the confidence 
cf his owners just be fore the race, and at the eleventh hour they 
were obliged to hunt up another. Stephen Welsh, a 3 yr. old 
rider, was - selected, though obliged to carry thirteen poun Is dead 
weight i in shot pouches on his saddle! ‘The friends of Grey Eagle, 
howev er, had entire confidence in his honesty ; and it is clear that 
he did his best, though, weighing as he did but eighty-two pounds, 
he had neither the strength nor stamina to hold and control : 
powerful, fiery horse, like Gre »y Eagle. He rode superbly “sie a 
lad of his years, while C Cato’s exhibition of skill and judgment 
would have done credit to Gil. Patrick. ‘The horses took their 
places in accordance with the precedence of their nomination for 
the Stake, Grey Eagle having the inside track, Queen Mary 2d, 
Hawk -Eye 3d, and Wagner the outside. Just at this moment Mr. 
Ward, the President of the Club, dislodged the Band from their 
seats over the Judges’ Stand, and Mr. Clay, Judge Porter, Judge 
Rowan, our friend Col. Whetstone of the Devil’s Fork of the Little 
Red, and the writer of this article, with two or three other gentle- 
men, were invited to occupy them, by which we all obtained a fine 
view, not only of the race, but—of the ladies in the stands oppo- 
site. 


Che Race. 


All being in motion and nearly in line, the President gave the word 
“Go!” and tapped the drum. Grey Eagle was the last off, while 
Wagner went away like a quarter- -horse, with Queen Mary well up 
2d; they were taken in hand at once, which allowed Hawk-Eye to 
des the place of the Queen on the back aaliie and at the three 
quarter mile post, Wagner allowed him to take the track. Hawk- 
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bye led home to the stand at a moderate pace, Wagner 2d, and 
Queen Mary 3d; both of them were pulling to Grey Eagle, at 
Ww hose head Stephen was tugging with might and main. Lawk- 
Uye carried on the running for about half a mile further, until 
Gooding bid Cato “ go along. ” The pace mended at once ; 
Wagner went up to Hawk- Bye, and might have cut him down in 
half a dozen strides, but the Queen was ‘still laying back, and Grey 
Kagle had not yet made a stroke. Wagner came first to the 
stand, and at the turn Cato having held up his whip as a signal to 
a crowd of rubbers and boys on Garrison’s stable, that “the old 
Sorrel Stud” was going just right, they gave him a slight cheer, at 
which Wagner broke loose, and made a spread- -eagle of the field in 
‘no time.” ‘The other jocks were not a little startled at this de- 
monstration of Wagner’s speed, and each called upon his nag, so 
hat opposite the Oakland House, near the three quarter mile post, 
the field closed. Stephen here let out the phenomenon he so 
eracefully bestrode, and like twin bullets the gallant Grey and 
Wagner came out of the melee. At the head of the quarter stretch 
Stephen was told to “pull him steady,” so that before Wagner 
reached the stand, Queen Mary had changed places with Grey 
Eagle, notwithstanding her saddle had slipped on her withers. 
Hawk-Eye was already in difficulty, and for bhi im the pace was get- 
ting “no better very fast.” Grey Eagle set to work in ea mest 
on entering the back stretch, first outfooting the Queen and 
then challenging Wagner. are the Oakland House to the head 
of the quarter stretch, the ground is descending, and from 
thence up the straight run 2 the stand, a distance of perhaps six 
hundred en it is ascending. At the half mile post, Cato called 
upon Wagner, and the critical moment h: wing arrived, Stephen 
collared him with the Grey, on the outside. “For three hundred 
yards the pace was tremendous; ; Grey Eagle once got his head and 
neck in front, and a tremendous shout was sent up; but Wagner 
threw him off so far in going round the last turn, that, half way up 
the stretch, Mr. Burbridge ordered him to be pulled up, and Wag- 
ner won cleverly, Queen Mary dropping just a her distance 
(150 yards). Hawk-Eye was no where. ‘l'ime, 7:48. 
ee he disappointment and mortification was so pest that for the 
t twenty minutes after the heat Queen Mary was freely backed 
sg Grey Eagle, while so far as Wagner was concerned, it was 
onsidered “a dead open and shut.” Before the forty-five minutes 
‘or elapsed, however, a re-action took place in favor of Grey 
Eagle. Not a Kentuckian onthe ground laid out a dollur on Wagner ! 
From the first, the very few individuals who were disposed to back 
him on account of his blood, his form, his performances, and his 
condition, had not staked a dollar; their judgment prompted them 
to back the Southern ig a but they would not bet against 
Kentucky ! Talk of State pride in South Carolina! W hy, the 
Kentuckians have more of it than the citizens of all the States in 
the Confederacy added together. They not only believe Kentucky 
to be the Eden of the w orld, and the garden of the Union, but their 
own favorite County to be the asparagus-bed of the State! And 
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they have good reason ; Kentucky is a glorious State. The talent 
and chivalry of her sons are in keeping with the intelligence and 
peerless beauty of her daughters, and well may they be proud of 
her and of each other. But to the horses. 

All cooled off well, but more especially Grey Eagle, who ap- 
peared not to mind the run a jot. ‘They got, as Clinton remarked, 
‘“‘a capital scrape out of him,” and he was “as fine as silk,”—in 
good order for a bruising heat. He extended himself with a de- 
gree of ease in the second heat, and changed his action in a man- 
ner that convinced us that the sweat had relieved him. Wagner, 
who resembles Boston in many other respects, showed all that 
placidity and calmness of look and motion which characterizes 
‘“‘the old White-nose.” Great odds were offered on him for the 
race, but small amounts only were staked. Grey Eagle’s noble 
bearing and game-cock leok as he came up to contest in a second 
heat for the meed of honor and applause, was the theme of uni- 
versal admiration; so much so, indeed, that a cargo of laces, 
gloves, bijouterie, etc., must have been required to pay the wagers 
made inthe Ladies’ Pavilion. 

Second Heat—The tap of the drum sent them away with a 
beautiful start, Wagner leading off with a steady, business-like 
stride, while Grey Eagle, as full of game as of beauty, waited upon 
him close up. It was instantly — that Mr. Burbridge had 
changed Ins tactics; the moment Stephen got Grey Eagle into 
straight work on the back side, he made play for the track, and 
after a terrific burst of speed for one hundred and fifty yards, he 
came in front; keeping up his stroke, he soon after made a gap of 
four lengths, and though Wagner drew upon him a little in coming 
up the rising ground towards the stand, yet he passed it far enough 
in advance to warrant the warm and hearty plaudits of his friends. 
As if inspirited by the cheers of the crowd, and the tokens of 
unalloyed gratification exhibited by the galaxy of radiant beauty in 
the stands, Grey Eagle kept up his murderous rate throughout the 
entire second mile ; WwW agner lay up close, and there was no falter- 
ing, no flinching, no giving back, on the part of either. ‘The stride 
was over twenty-two feet, perfectly steady, strong, and regular, 
with no dwelling, no floundering, no laboring. Grey Eagle made 
the running to be yond the half mile post on the third mile, and the 
pace seemed too good to last, but there were “links” yet to be 
“Jet out.” From this point the two cracks made:a match of it, in 
which Queen Mary had as little apparent concern as if out of the 
race. Near the Oakland House, Wagner set to work to do or die. 
** Rowel him up!” shouted his owner to Cato; while Garrison, at 
the head of the quarter-stretch, was waving his hat to him to come 
on! The rally that ensued down the descent to the turn, was 
desperate, but Wagner could not gain an inch; as they swung 
round into the quarter-stretch they were.lapped ; “spur your proud 
coursers hard and ride in blood,” were the orders on this, as they 
are described to have been on Bosworth “ field.” Both horses got 
a taste of steel and catgut as they came up the ascent, and on 
casting our eye along the cord extended across the course froin 
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ve Judges’ to the Club stands, Grey Eagle was the first under it 
by a head and shoulders; at the turn Stephen manceuvred so as 
to press Wagner on the outside, and soon after drew out clear in 
front, looking so much like a winner that the crowd, unable to re- 
press an irresistible impulse, sent up a cheer that made the welkin 
ring for miles around. The group on Wagner’s stable again bid 
him “go on!” but Cato, *‘calm as a summer’s morning,” was 
quietly biding his time; he seemed to feel that Patience has won 
more dollars than Haste has coppers, and that there was but a 
solitary chance of winning the race out of the fire. Fully aware 
of the indomitable game of the nonpareil under him, he thought if 
he could bottle him up for a few hundred yards there was still 
another run to be got out of him. He accordingly took a bracing 
pull on his horse, and though it was “ go along” every inch, Wagner 
recovered his wind so as to come again at the head of the quarter- 
stretch. Stephen, long ere this, had become so exhausted as to 
be unable to give Grey Eagle the support he required ; he rode 
wide, swerving considerably from a straight line, and was fre- 
quently all abroad in his seat. From the Oakland House home, 
it was a terrible race! By the most extraordinary exertions 
Wagner got up neck and neck with “the gallant Grey,” as they 
swung round the turn into the quarter-stretch. ‘The feelings of the 
assembled thousands were wrought up to a pitch absolutely pain- 
ful—silence the most profound reigned over that vast assembly as 
these noble animals sped on as if life and death called forth their 
utmost energies. Both jockies had their whip-hands at work, and. 
at every stroke, each spur, with a desperate stab, was buried to the 
rowel head. Grey Eagle, for the first hundred yards, was clearly 
gaining ; but in another instant Wagner was even with him. Both 
were out and doing their best. It was anybody’s race yet! Now 
Wagner—now Grey Eagle has the advantage. It will be a dead 
heat! ‘“See! Grey Eagle’s got him!”’—“* No—Wagner’s ahead !” 
A moment ensues—the people shout—hearts throb—ladies faint— 
a thrill of emotion, and the race is over! Wagner wins by a neck, 
in 7:44, the best race ever run south of the Potomac; while Ken- 
tucky’s gallant champien demonstrates his claim to that proud title, 
by a performance which throws into the shade the most brilliant 
ever made in his native State. Summary :— 


MONDAY, Sept. 30, 1839.— Sweepstakes for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110 
—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; mares and geldings allowed 3lbs. Ten subscribers at 
$2000 each, h. ft., to which the Proprietor added the receipts of the Stands. Four mile 
heats. 

Jas. S. Garrison’s (John Campbell’s) ch. h. Wagner, by Sir Charles, out of Maria West 
Dy MAHON, 5 FUG. .ccnsnsuwadwncdescwnesstsksusscdunewshanenekecesnewooneenen Caio. 

Oliver & Dickey’s (A. L. Shotwell’s) gr.c. Grey Eagle, by Woodpecker, out of Ophelia 
Oe ee ns 6 inn ces cccnacncandecusedcesdasbebotnsaasnset Stephen Welch. 

“apt. Willa Viley’s ch. f. Queen Mary, by Bertrand, dam by Brimmer, 4 yrs.....---- 

Bradley & Steel’s ch. c. Hawk-Eye, by Sic Lovell, out of Pressure’s dam by Jenkins’ _ 
Sir Wiliam, 4 yrs dist. 

Time, 7:48—-7:44. 


To say that Wagner was better managed and better jockied ir 
this race than Grey Eagle, is to express the opinion of every un- 
prejudiced individual who had the pleasure of witnessing it. What 
might have been the result of the race, we cannot pretend to say, 
ut we assert with perfect confidence our belief, that with Gil. Pat- 
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rick on his back, Grey Eagle would have won the second heat. 
People differ in opinion, luckily, and were it not so we should be 
ina mass. Had the managers of Grey Eagle been content to bide 
their time, another tale might have been told.‘ Wait and win,” 
carries off more purses than ‘‘ Take the track and keep it.” Grey 
Eagle could outfeot Wagner in a brush of one hundred and fifty 
yards—he clearly demonstrated that fact half a dozen times in the 
course of the week; but in a run of five or six hundred yards, 
Wagner could beat him about the same distance. ‘The two horses 
were so nearly matched that good generalship and good riding did 
the business. Instead of allowing him to go forward and cut out 
the work, Grey Eagle should have been laid quietly behind, witha 
steady, bracing pull until within the distance stand, and then pulled 
out, and made to win if he could. That was his only chance; 
tiring down Wagner is like tiring down a locomotive. 

We must here break off, but not without remarking that after 
being weighed, Cato was put up again on Wagner, and with the 
Stakes in his hand ($14,000!) he promenaded in front of the stand, 
preceded by a band of music, playing ‘ Old Virginny never tire.” 
In bringing our report of this memorable race to a conclusion, we 
must not neglect to record the gratifying fact, that notwithstanding 
the immense throng of spectators on the ground, and the peculiar 
excitement of the occasivn, not a solitary circumstance occurred 
calculated for a moment to interrupt the harmony and general good 
feeling which prevailed on all hands. 





We have not room to give the details of the running on the intermediate days 
of the meeting. Suffice to say that the fine Medoc filly Cub, won the Post Stake 
for 3 yr. olds, in 3:45}—3:44 ;—that the Woodpecker colt Ra/ph, won the three 
mile purse cleverly, in 5:50 each heat ;—that the Eclipse mare Missouri, won 
the Oakland Plate, two mile heats, in 3:50—3:44—3:50 ;—and that several other 
exhibitions of beauty, game, and speed, were given during the week. The first 
race between Wagner and Grey Eagle came off on Monday ; on Saturday, they 
again came out for the Jockey Club Purse of $1500, Four mile heats. 
Throughout the week the weather had been delightful, and the attendance good 
enough to realize $15,000 to the spirited proprietor; but on this day there was 
an immense gathering from far and near, and the sun never shone out on a more 
lovely morning. ‘The attraction, it must be confessed, could not have been sur- 
passed— Wagner and Grey Eaglé were again to come together! After their 
race on Monday, both parties immediately interested were willing to draw off 
their forces and enjoy an honorable armistice until next Spring ; but the inter- 
ference and misrepresentation of sanguine friends ultimately broke off the truce 
existing between them, and the high contracting parties set about prosecuting 
the war with greater zeal and energy than ever. Some one wrote from Louis- 
ville, directly after the race, to the effect that Wagner had declined to meet 
Grey Eagle in a match for $10,000, Four mile heats; which letter made its 
appearance in the columns of a Lexington journal. This statement the friends 
of Grey Eagle did not deny, though it was made without their authority ; and 
in consequence Wagner was forced to notice it. In an article “ by authority,” 
from the pen of a distinguished correspondent of the ‘ Spirit of the Times,’ 
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published in the Louisville ‘* Journal”? on the 5th October, the writer remarked 
to the following effect : 


** Wagner and Grey Eagle.—The reputation of his horse is dear to a turfman, and it is his 
duty to shield and defend it as he would his owa honor. The contest between Wagner and 
Grey Eagle will long be remembered by those who witnessed it. Wagner’s honors were 
nobly won; he earned them in a field where every inch of ground was closely contested ; 
and any one who would attempt to pluck a laurel from his brow, by falsehood or misrepre- 
sentation, deserves the scorn of every honorable man. 

**'The writer of this has been induced to make these remarks, from the fact that a letter 
has been published in a Lexington paper, written from Louisville, containing a statement 
that Grey Eagle had challenged Wagner for $10,000, and the latter had declined the contest. 
This statement is positively false, and the owners of Grey Eagle will cheerfully bear testi- 
mony to the truth of the assertion. The facts of the case are these—Wagner had gained a 
victory over Grey Eagle—a victory in which even the defeated party gained the brightest 
laurels, and won for himself imperishable fame. Hence Wagner’s friends prized his victory 
the more highly ; and with that courtesy towards the friends of Grey Eagle which is ever 
due from the victor to the vanquished, they would have been willing to leave Kentucky, 
perfectly satistied with his performance. But the communication above referred to leaves 
but one course to the owner of Waguer. He is willing to run him against Grey Eagle, or 
any other horse in the United States, Four mile heats, for $10,000, or any amount above 
that sum. This offer is made with no disposition to detract from the reputation of the game 
and gillant Grey Eagle, but solely on account of justice to Wagner, who has been placed 
in a situation by some of the friends of Grey Eagle that leaves no alternative. “tc 


The article just quoted made its appearance in the ‘‘ Journal” on the morning 
of the second race, which we are about to describe ; but the friends of Grey 
Eagle were prepared to see it. If we are not very much mistaken, it was read 
to his owner, as it was to several of his friends, two days before its publication, 
but was delayed in the hope that Grey Eagle’s friends would contradict the 
statement alluded to. In the meantime, both horses were got in order to make 


another race. We saw both immediately after their first race, and on the fol- 
lowing morning ; both recovered well, and Grey Eagle especially so, exhibiting 
very little stiffness or soreness. ‘They improved from that time up to Saturday 
morning, and we never saw two high-mettled racers in finer condition than 
they were when stripped to run their second race. 

In anticipation of a race which for severity and interest would throw their first 
in the shade, both parties were wide awake to secure every honorable advantage 
within their reach. Wagner's rider, Cato, had become free about the time of 
the first race; if he rode the second as well as he did the first, many were the 
odd twenties and fifties he was promised. Stephen Welch, Grey Eagle’s jockey 
in his first race, weighing but 82lbs., the managers of the horse endeavored to 
find a rider nearer up to his proper weight (100lbs.) The only one on the 
ground preferable to their own, was Mr. McCargo’s Archer, a very capital rider, 
with a good seat, a steady hand, and a cool head. Mr. McCargo having no in- 
terest whatever in the race, at once placed Archer’s services at the disposal of 
Grey Eagle’s friends ; but as his doing so might possibly place him in a position 
of great delicacy and embarrassment, at his own request they relieved him from 
it, and concluded to put up Stephen Welch again, whose only fault was that 
there was not enough of him! 

After the race on Monday, the topic of conversation in every circle was the 
prospect of a second one between the rival champions. The Wagner party were 
not anxious for a race, but they would not avoid one; their horse had not only 
realized their expectations, but had exceeded their most sanguine hopes, and 
they were prepared to back him to “ the size of their pile.” And well did that 
noble son of a worthy sire justify the high opinion of his friends—a small circle, 
it is true, but they were staunch and true, and when it came to “ putting up the 
mopusses,” there were enough of them to ‘ suit customers”? and no mistake ! 
The friends of Grey Eagle had every reason to be proud of the first performance 
of their horse, and they were so. He was the first discoverer of ‘‘ the Forties ” 
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in a four mile race ever bred in Kentucky, and he had explored the degrecs of 
pace to the latitude of 44, below the Equator! All this he had done as an un- 
tried four year old, and if his friends backed him with less confidence now, it 
was on account of the severe race he had made five days previous. He was in 
fine health, and his look and action indicated all the spirit and courage of a game 
cock, but it was thought physically impossible for him to make such another 
race as his first in the same week. ‘The betting consequently settled down at 
2 and 3 to 1 on Wagner. 

lt will naturally be supposed that the rumor of a second four mile race between 
these two cracks, attracted an immense crowd of spectators. Many persons 
came down from Cincinnati, while the citizens of Lexington, Frankfort, George- 
town, and the circle of towns for fifty miles about Louisville, turned out in great 
numbers. Again the city was crowded, and on the morning of the race every 
carriage and horse in town was in requisition. Many were glad to get out to 
the course and call it *‘ riding,’’ when jolting along in a bone-setter, compared 
with which, riding on a white oak rail would be fun! Again the ladies turned 
out en masse, to grace the scene with their radiant beauty, and “lend enchant- 
ment to the view” of the race—and themselves. 

The jockies, having received their instructions from the Judges, *‘ mounted in 
hot haste,” Cato on Wagner, and Stephen Welch on Grey Eagle. ‘The third 
entry was Messrs. Viley & Ward’s Emily Johnson—own sister to Singleton, and 
half sister to Misletoe—a 4 yr. old bay filly by Bertrand, out of Black-eyed 
Susan. She was not in prime fit, and could not, therefore, live in such a crowd. 


Che Race. 

At the word “ go,” Wagner went off with the lead at about three 
parts speed, Emily laving 2d, and all three under a strong pull. 
Grey Kagle’s long, steady stride, after getting into straight work 
going down the back stretch, soon brought him up with the field, 
and opposite the Oakland House (about 300 yards beyond the half- 
mile post) the three were lapped. ‘The pace now improved; Grey 
Eagle drew out at the last turn, bat Wagner having the inside, and 
beginning to get warm, made sharp running up the stretch to the 
stand, and on the next turn came out clear in front. Down the 
back stretch they each kept up a good racing stroke, but at the 
Oakland House Grey Eagle increased his stride and locked Wag- 
ner; as neither was yet called upon, a very fair view was had of 
their relative rate of going; Grey Eagle led down to the head of 
the stretch and up to the stand by half a length, and immediately 
after came in front. He carried on the running two lengths in 
advance to near the termination of the mile, when Wagner got a 
hint to extend himself; without lapping him, Wagner waited upon 
him close up, and opposite the Oakland House made his run; the 
rally that ensued was a very brilliant affair, but Grey Eagle out- 
footed him in one hundred yards, and drew out clear amidst tre- 
mendous cheers from all parts of the course. ‘The instant Wagner 
declined, Emily took his place, lapping the Grey as they swung 
round the turn. But Wagner had yet another run left, and they 
had no sooner got into the quarter-stretch than Cato set to work 
with him. Grey Eagle had been able to pull to Emily, and ac- 
cordingly when Wagner, by an extraordinary effort, reached him, 
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half way up the stretch, he was able to outfoot him a second time, 
and came away home a gallant winner by nearly a length, Emily 
having the second place, amidst the waving of hats and handker- 
chiefs, and tumultuous cheers, that would well nigh have drowned 
the roar of Niagara! The first mile was run in 2:05—the second 
in 1:55—the third in 1:56—the fourth in 1:55, making the time of 
the heat 7:51. 

The heartfelt gratification and rapture exhibited at the close of 
the heat by the assembled thousands, knew no bounds. Kentucky’s 
most distinguished sons, and her loveliest daughters, felt alike 
interested, and Grey Eagle’s success was enjcyed as if each was 
personally concerned. ‘lhe odds, from being 2 and 3 to 1 in favor 
of Wagner, now changed, and Grey Eagle had the call at 4 to 3. 
Considerable sums were staked, as Garrison declared “the old 
sorrel stud” had sulked, but would show his hand the next heat. 
The fact was, Grey Eagle for the first time had been properly 
managed; instead of running the whole last half mile, he had taken 
advant: ige of the ground, and made his first run down the descent 
from the Oakland House to the head of the stretch, and then being 
braced up for three hundred yards, which allow ed him time to re- 
cover his wind, he was able to come again and make a second 
rally, as brilliant as the first. As we before remarked, we think 
Wagner could beat Grey Eagle by a desperate rush for six hundred 
yards at the heel of a very fast heat, but not over a head and 
shoulders at that; while Grey Eagle had so much more speed, that 
in a brush of one hundred and fifty yards he could let in the day- 
light between them. With so light and feeble a rider as Stephen 
on his back, it was impossible to place Grey Eagle exactly as his 
managers would have liked, though he is a fine-tempered horse, 
and runs kindly; the result ‘of the race, we trust, will be a caution 
to them hereafter, how they venture in a race of so much i impor- 
tance without providing that most indispensable of requisites to 
success—a suitable jockey. 

Both horses perspired freely, and in much less time than could 
have been expected they cooled out finely; neither hung out a 
signal of distress, but came up for the second heat with distended 
nostrils and eyes of fire, betokening the most unflinching courage. 

At the tap of the drum the horses were hardly in motion, and 
Cato drew his whip on Wagner the very first jump. ‘The pace 
was little better than a hand gallop for the first half mile, but as 
Wagner led past the entrance gate, Gooding bid him “ go along,” 
and he increased his rate. Stephen seeing this, let the Grey out 
a link, and in going down the descending ground below the Oak- 
land House, went up on the inside so suddenly, that he had locked 
Wagner before Cato was aware of his close proximity. ‘The run 
up the quarter-stretch was a pretty fast thing, though neither was 
doing his best; the time of the mile was 2:08. The crowd cheered 
them as they ran lapped past the stand, at which Grey Eagle pricked 
up his ears and set to work in earnest, shaking off Wagner at the 
next turn. ‘he race had now commenced; Stephen braced his 
horse as well as he was able, and kept him up to his rate down the 
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entire length of the back stretch. At the Oakland House Cato 
again called on Wagner, and steel and catgut came into play. 
The gallant Grey led clear to the turn and half way up the stretch, 
Stephen beginning to use his whip-hand, and to give the nonpareil 
under him an occasional eye-opener with the spur. ‘This mile was 
run in 1:52. ‘They passed the stand neck and neck, Emily being 
already nearly out of her distance. From the stand to the first 
turn the ground is descending, and here almost invariably Grey 
Eagle gained upon Wagner, who kept up one steady stride from 
end to end, without flinching or faltering, and able always to do a 
little more when persuaded by the cold steel with which Cato plied 
him ever and anon throughout the heat. We said they passed the 
stand on the 2d mile neck and neck; when they reached the turn 
Grey Eagle had got in front, but no sooner had they come into 
straight work on the back side, than Wagner made a most deter- 
mined challenge and locked him; the contest was splendid, and 
was maintained with unflinching game and spirit; at the end of 
700 yards, however, Grey Eagle had the best of it, for in spite of 
Cato’s most desperate efforts Wagner could only reach Stephen’s 
knee ; Grey Eagle seemed able, after a brush of one hundred yards, 
to come again with renewed vigor, if well braced for a dozen strides. 
Down the descent on the last half mile Grey Eagle maintained his 
advantage, but on ascending towards the stand Wagner’s strength 
told, and they came through under whyp and spur, Wagner having 
his head and neck in front, running this mile in 1:55. Stephen 
was here instructed to take a strong pull on his horse, and to “ keep 
him moving,” while “ram the spurs into him,” were the orders to 
Cato. The result was, that Wagner came in front, and the pace 
down the entire back stretch was tremendous, both being kept up 
to their rate by the most terrible punishment. Unfortunately, 
Stephen was directed to “ take the track” about opposite the Oak- 
land House, instead of putting the issue on a brush up the last 200 
yards of the heat. ‘Too soon the gallant Grey was called upon, 
but true as steel the noble animal responded to it. With the most 
dauntless courage he made his run down the descending ground, 
and though Wagner, like the bravest of the brave, as he is, made 
the most desperate efforts, Grey Eagle came round the last turn 
on the outside, with his head and shoulders in froni, at a flight of 
speed we never saw equalled. Both jockies were nearly faint with 
their exertions, and Stephen, poor fellow, lost his presence of mind. 
Up to the distance stand it was impossible to say which was ahead ; 
whips and spurs had been in constant requisition the entire mile, 
but at this moment Stephen gave up his pull, and unconsciously 
yawed his horse across the track, which broke him off his stride, 
while Cato, holding Wagner well together, and mercilessly dashing 
in his spurs, at length brought him through a gallant winner by a 
neck, having run the last mile in 1:48, and the heat in 7:43! 

This was without exception the most game and spirited race we 
ever witnessed. ‘The heat was Wagner’s, and while we accord to 
him all the reputation so brilliantly won after a bloody struggle of 
near three miles, we feel bound to express the belief, that for an 
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untried 4 yr. old, Grey Eagle's performance is without a parallel 
in the annals of the American Turf! The last three miles of a 
second heat, in a second four mile race the same week, were run 
in 5:35, and the sixteenth mile in 1:48! 

The enthusiasm of the spectators was now excited to the highest 
pitch. ‘There was not on the ground, probably, an individual who 
would not have been pleased to see the horses withdrawn and the 
purse divided between them, rather than farther task the indomi- 
table game and courage of these noble animals; but no such pro- 
position was made, and after the usual respite they were brought to 
the post a third time, and it would have been difficult to decide 
which had recovered best. So much feeling was manifested in re- 
ference to the horses, that the baser impulses to bet on the result 
of the concluding heat were almost entirely disregarded; odds, 
however, were in a few instances offered on Wagner. 

In detailing the contest for the third heat, we are compelled to 
record 

‘A few of the unpleasantest words 
That e’er man writ on paper!” 

At the word “ go,” they broke off with a racing stride, Wagner 
taking the lead by about two lengths; the pace was moderate, for 
Stephen on Grey Eagle was expressly charged to pull him steady, 
and wait for orders. Wagner accordingly led with an easy stroke 
through the first mile, and being cheered as he passed the stand, he 
widened the gap soon after to four or five lengths. At the half 
mile post Grey Eagle made play, and had nearly closed the gap as 
they came opposite the Oakland House, when he suddenly faltered 
as if shot, and after limping a step or two, abruptly stopped!“ Grey 
Eagle has let down !” was the cry on all hands, and when the spec- 
tators became aware of the truth of the painful announcement, the 
tearful eyes of a radiant host of Kentucky’s daughters, and the 
heartfelt sorrow depicted in the countenances of her sons, indicated 
the sincerity of the sympathy with which they regarded the un- 
timely accident to their game and gallant champion! It was sup- 
posed, on a hasty examination, that Grey Eagle had given way in 
the back sinews of his left fore leg, but it has since been ascer- 
tained that the injury was in the coffin joint. Mr. Burbridge on 
the instant tightly bandaged the leg with a stout strip of dry can- 
vass, which being kept wet, would have prevented the horse from 
coming down on his pastern joints even had his leaders given way. 
A fortnight after the race the horse promised to recover perfectly ; 
Mr. Shotwell informed us that the ancle and joint were a little 
swollen, but that neither the horse’s pastern nor cannon bones were 
affected, and his leaders were as sound as ever. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether he will ever stand another training ; a slight wrench 
would render him as lame as ever. We need not add, that while 
his owners and managers have the cordial sympathy of their 
friends, and the Sporting World generally, there is no one “ with 
soul so dead” as to withhold the expression of their admiration of 
the gallant Grey, and their heartiest wishes for his speedy recovery. 

Soon after Grey Eagle was stopped, Cato pulled Wagner out of 
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his stride, and galloped him slowly round. The intelligence of the 
fligh Mettled Racer was clearly indicated by Wagner’s subsequent 
action; frem the head of the stretch home he invariably went at a 
racing pace, and appeared as if he did not know what was required 
of him, frequently bursting off in spite of his rider. On the fourth 
mile, as he passed his own stable, the rubbers and riders standing 
on its roof gave him a hearty cheer, and the gallant horse broke off, 
and in spite of Cato’s utmost exertions ran at the very top of his 
speed for near 500 yards as if plied with steel and timber the whole 
way! We never saw a more magnificent exhibition of unflinching 
game ; even the friends of Grey Eagle forgot their distress for a 
moment in doing justice by a cheer to the gallant and victorious 
champion of Louisiana! Recapitulation :— 


SATURDAY, Oct. 5.-=Jockey Club Purse $1500, conditions as before, Four mile heats. 
Jas. S. Garrison’s (John Campbell’s) ch. h. Wagner, by Sir Charles, out of Maria 


I ll Cato. 3 1 1 
A. L. Shotwell’s gr. c. Grey Eagle, by Woodpecker, out of Ophelia by Wild 
RN Ne ee nnn ae dance enien neuen ceehosnuene Stephen Welch. 1 2 * 


Willa Viley’s b. f. Emily Johnson, (own sister to Singleton,) by Bertrand, out of 
Pepe Os Or BUOY. NIG cos awcccnwccasdcwkcecancmaencacucnes 
Time, 7:51—7:43—3d heat, no time kept. 


2 dist. 
* Grey Eagle gave way in 2d mile. 


For more convenient reference, we repeat the time of each mile 
in tabular form :— 





First Heat. Second Heat. Third Heat. 
BUG TRING. cic. chsswcane 0.05 | BOO MNS sc cccacineccecc 2:08 No time kept, as Grey 
| err OO} OO MAO a cvncemaancnaican 1:52 | Eagle gave way in running 
Pics ctusenanace ROT Be OUR ino ncnncnnencne 1:55 | the second mile. 
BUA MUNG. .0ccscnescnas 0:09 1 SUR PAO ce ccicccccnecccs 1:48 | 
751 7:43 


Tn bringing our report to a conclusion, we cannot suffer the occasion to pass 
without again expressing our grateful acknowledgments for the eminent degree 
And 
we should be obnoxious to grave censure, as the conductor of the accredited 
organs of the Sporting World, were we to withhold the opinion expressed by 
every Western Turfman and Breeder we met, that the Officers and Members of 
the Jockey Club at Louisville, seconded by the zeal and enterprise of the Pro- 
prietor of the Oakland Course, are entitled to the best wishes and cordial support 
The weight of influ- 
ence of gentlemen of their intelligence, character, and wealth, thrown into the 
scale in favor of establishing the Kentucky Turf upon a basis of the highest 
respectability and integrity, has already resulted in the happiest effects. The 
price of blood stock has been enhanced, breeders have been encouraged to per- 


of consideration and kindness which characterized our visit to Kentucky. 


of their fellow-citizens, generally, throughout the State. 


severe, the demand for good performers has been increased, lukewarm friends 
have become staunch, and the prejudices existing in the public mind against the 
Sports of the Turf, have become almost obliterated. Kentucky is, emphati- 
cally, the Race-Horse Region of the West; and while her courses are graced, as 
at Louisville, with the presence and witching smiles of her lovely daughters, and 
her Clubs comprise the most distinguished of her sons, he will be a fortunate 
man who msy win an invitation to attend one of her principal Jockey Club 
Meetings, 
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CARABOO HUNTING, 


iN THE PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK, DURING THE WINTER SEASON. 


BY MEADOWS, 


Written for the American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine. 











In January, 1836, I was one evening seated at the hospitable 
board of my old friend ‘Tom Howarp, of New Brunswick (British 
America), enjoying the “otium cum dig.,” and little heeding the a 
storm without. Rain had fallen during the day, but the wind had 
chopped round to the north, and snow now drifted in large flakes 
against the windows. Every thing inside was, however, bright and 
happy: we drew the table nearer the blazing fire, and having pre- 
vailed on the ladies to remain, we placed the easy-chairs on each 
side of the hearth for their convenience, and once more seated 
ourselves. “Fill your glass, my good fellow, from that black 

bottle,” cried Howard, “I never decant very old Port. We wiil ia 
drink to dear old England, and fox-hunting. By-the-by, Meadows, i 
before you leave us, I must endeavor to show you some Caraboo | 
hunting. ‘The Caraboo of this country are very like Reindeer—a Ty 
little larger; they travel with great swiftness and ease over snow. 4| 
But a bull Caraboo has little ef the amiable and tractable about 
him, and, when enraged, is a most formidable enemy. Hunting 
on snow-shoes you will find fatiguing; but I doubt much if the | 
novelty of the scenes, and the excitement, will not amply repay you, tt 
who are, as I well know, a keen sportsman. My favorite Indian, }| 

} 






























Sabatisie, has promised to be here the first favorable opportunity 
for hunting, and as this snow will cover the crust made by the late 
rains, I should not be surprised to see him this evening ; his camp 
is a few miles in the woods behind us, and an Indian hunter never 
forgets an appointment.” ! 

Scarce were the words spoken, when the angry cry of the dogs i 
without bespoke the approach of some person. A moment after, 
a low and distant whistle was heard, and the cry of the dogs was 
instantly changed to a quick and joyous bark. “There is Sabats, 
—‘ talk of the devil,’ &c.,—my dogs know the Indian well, and are 
very fond of him.” The hall-door was opened without any knock i 
or ring, and the Indian quietly entered the dining-room. He was A] 
a middle-sized, strong-built man; his face was handsome, with a 
grave and rather melancholy expression; but such an eye! With 
one quick glance he scan’d the room, and without uttering a syl- 
lable approached the fire. His dress consisted of a loose blanket 
frock and leggings: a broad leather belt encircled his waist, from 
which hung a long formidable looking knife, and a pouch made of 
the skin of a young otter dressed whole, and ornamented with 
dull porcupine quills; his feet were encased by strong moccasins. | 
Drawing a small stool to the fire, he seated himself; and after a 
moment’s search in his pouch, produced a card-case made of birch | 
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bark, beautifully wrought with quills and stained bark. With a 
grace that would have put to the blush many of our sprigs of 
fashion, he presented his offering to my friend’s sister; and with- 
out appearing to notice the compliments which were paid to his 
elegant little gift, he betook himself to filling a small stone pipe ; 
which the ladies remarking, made a motion to leave the room, but 
Howard gave them a hint to remain. Sabatisie, after lighting his 
pipe and taking a few pulls, presented it tome. Now, be it known, 
that though | enjoy a good cigar, ten whiffs of a pipe of the mildest 
tobacco sets my head ringing, and my stomach in most dismal 
disorder. I therefore was on the point of refusing, when Howard 
said—* do not be afraid, there is very little tobacco in that pipe ; 
the mixture is the inside bark of young willows dried and pounded, 
a small quantity of sweet wild grass, and very little tobacco.” So 
encouraged, | took the pipe, and soon found curling round my 
head smoke of a most mild, aromatic, and delicious flavor. 

Howard, who had not yet appeared to notice the Indian, now 
poured out a glass of wine, and presenting it to Sabatisie, said— 
‘Brother, you will stay with us to-night?” After gulping down 
the wine, the Indian said—* Brother, me start to hunt to-morrow 
—very fine time for hunt Caraboo—about three inch snow on 
crust—you go ?—brought two pair of snow-shoes my squa mended, 
and the macusines—You go? ha!” ‘Which way, Sabatisie, do 
you go?” “QO, same as last year—old camp all ready—plenty 
Caraboo—no Indian.” ‘ Well, brother, if you will let me take my 
friend, 1 go.” ‘The Indian cast his keen eyes on me, and seemed 
to scan every muscle and sinew in my body; and enlttleter 
strange brother walk on snow-shoes?” ‘There was a poser; I had 
never even seen such a machine ; but Howard came to my rescue. 
*T will take care of my strange brother; if he cannot walk, he 
must stay in the camp and cook for us.” Sabatisie did not seem 
to half like the plan, but consented. 

The ladies now retired ; and Howard producing two small stone 
pipes, we each filled a pipe of the Indian’s mixture. Whilst dis- 
cussing the same, every thing was arranged for our departure at 
4 o’clock next morning, (having to drive 80 miles during the day.) 
Howard procured every thing necessary—rifles, snow-shoes, In- 
dian dresses, &c. &c. I had been so engaged examining these 
arrangements, that I had forgotten Sabatisie, when a loud snore 
drew my attention, and I saw the Indian stretched his full length 

on the rug before the fire. “'That dusky fellow would not ex- 
change that berth for the best bed in the house,” said Howard ; 
‘‘T must leave him fuel, and he will be comfortable till morning : 
and now to bed, and should you find an Indian in your room in 
the morning, do not be alarmed, for Sabatisie will have us up, 
even should he rouse you out by the heels.” 

I was awakened in the morning by the appearance of a light in 
my room, and starting up, | thought the Indian was before aes 
but ‘om Howard’s merry cheer soon undeceived me.—‘ Up! up! 
my jolly fellow !—every thing is ready. The coffee is getting cold, 
and Sabatisie, who is laying in a stock to last the whole hunt, will 
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not leave you a single chop!” I jumped out, and found Howard 
rigged out in a complete winter hunting-dress :—white blanket 
frock ; ditto trousers, drawn at the ancle; neat Indian moccasins 
on his feet; around his waist was a very broad leather belt, from 
which hung a long knife, a pouch like the Indian’s, and a small 
very sharp axe, the head in a leather case.—* You will find a dress 
exactly similar to this by your bed ; we cannot carry much bag- 
gage; your great coat will hide your toggery whilst you pass 
through the county ‘wl 

Our breakfast was soon over, our pipes replenished with the 
Indian mixture, and the sleigh ordered round to the door. We 
were soon seated and away. Tom Howard’s small white bull 
terrier crouched at our feet. It was not yet light, and we speeded 
on many miles in almost perfect silence, lulled by the delicious 
fragrance of our pipes and the merry chime of the sleigh bells. 
But as the light gradually increased the silvery landscape before 
us, our voices almost of one accord broke forth in joyous admira- 
tion. ‘The rain which had fallen on the trees and shrubs was now 
frozen, and every thing, from the most delicate fibre of the cedar 
to the ponderous limb of the ancient oak, appeared encased in a 
frosting of silver—a thousand prismatic icicles hung from the sur- 
rounding crags—and through a vista in the wood, we could see 
the noble river St. John stretching as far as the eye could reach. 
Bright Sol now showed his welcome face on the distant hills, 
heightening every moment, by his luxuriant rays, the beauty of the 
scene, and making it so dazzling and brilliant that the eye could 
not long rest thereon. Thus we journeyed through a forest of 
chrystals for about two hours, when we pulled up to give the horses 
breath. 

“Ah! Master Howard, after them Caraboo again !”—cried a 
sharp-faced cute looking publican who appeared at the door,—* Ah, 
Sir, if you had not that cursed Ingun with you, I should deadly 
like to join you; but, Sir, the thieving varmint always desaves 
me. Our Tim and I was out all last week with two of the same 
breed, and we did work most almighty hard, but not a hoof could 
we see, and returned home to the old ’oman lighter than we went 
out. Would you believe it, Master Tom, them same Inguns went 
out yesterday, and killed three as fine bucks as a Lord Mayor ever 
put a tooth in! No, no, Sir; there’s no trusting the breed !” 

“Well, well, Creighton, let the horses have some warm gruel, 
and let Tim rub their legs. Come into the house, and tell the old 
woman to give us a taste of that black jug she keeps for her own 
particular—you understand.” In a few minutes a jolly good- 
humored landlady appeared, bearing a black bottle, which she pre- 
sented to Howard.—‘ Here, Mister Howard, is something will 
warm the cockles of your heart—take the whole, Sir, it is but poor 
amends for your kindness last Spring, when our poor little Tommy 
was ill of the measles.” 

After a chat with these worthy people, we again started. I will 
not detain you with an account of our drive ; suffice it to say, we 
pulled up at 8 o’clock, having travelled 84 miles, Howard’s horses 
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fresh and hungry. Here we slept, and in the morning started at 
daylight for the woods, leaving everything except what was abso- 
lutely necessary for camping out. In the morning, as I was about 
to put on my moccasins, Howard cried— Hold, now comes your 
first lesson: first put on these two pair of thick woollen socks— 
there now, this under moccasin, made of an old hat—now the In- 
dian moccasins; your feet will not easily gall; the Indians use, 
instead of the under shoe, a piece of thick flannel bound several 
times tight round their feet.” For the first time I was now placed 
on snow-shoes—Howard tying them on with a wicked smile.— 
“There, Meadows, all right !—give me your gun, you may fall and 
wet her. You must observe your snow-shoes are about three feet 
long, therefore you must stride over a yard, or you will place the 
heel of one shoe on the toe of the other, which proceeding will 
surely bring you on your nose. Now, march !’—and off he went. 
I, after five or six strides, found my head well planted in a snow 
bank ; but was soon righted, and after a hearty laugh, again pro- 
ceeded. <A sharp walk of two hours, through a rough uneven 
forest of cedar and pine, brought us up to the Indian, who had 
started some time before light with all our camping baggage. He 
was seated on a log near a warm spring. After a rest, we again 
started for the hunting ground. I observed Sabatisie, who was. 
leading, peering about in every direction; at last he stopped and 
examined a fallen branch, but advanced with his head bent as if 
looking for something; presently he came to a full stand, and 
thrust his hand far into the snow. Howard said: “there are deer 
near us—they have been feeding on yonder branch, and see, there 
are their tracks ; the last snow has filled their trail, but look closely 
and you will see small indents in the snow, at regular distances; if 
you wish to be sure, thrust the handle of your axe into the snow. 
Deer cannot run on such a snow as this—we shall find them, not 
far off, in what is called a yard, which the deer form by treading 
the snow down under the shelter of some large pines ;—and now, 
silence, and if you should see a buck within range, | beg of you 
do not fire, for though we are still some miles from the Caraboo 
ground, the rascals would most certainly hear the shot, and we 
should lose our sport.—Back, Billy, good dog! to heel!—see, he 
already scents the game.” 

As we proceeded, the trail beeame more distinct. The dog was 
secured by a cord; Sabatisie chose one of the tracks, and we 
stealthily stole along. Billy, with his nose thrust into every crevice,. 
slaver running from his lips, and eyes starting from their sockets, 
strained at the cord that detained him—but not a whine escaped 
his lips. Down went Sabatisie; ditto Howard. Clumsy work, 
thought I, for professed snow-shoers ; and I was proudly striding 
on, when a crack across the shins from Howard’s rifle brought me 
to their level. In no very amiable mood, I was about to demand 
explanation, when, raising my head, I saw the deer not 200 yards 
off. There they were, huddled together, to all appearance asleep. 
Forgetting Howard’s caution, my gun was up in an instant; but I 
was brought to my senses by another tap from Howard’s rifle. 
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Tom now approached the game, yard by yard, taking advantage of 
every drift and tree, but did not appear to take much care to pre- 
vent a noise. ‘The Indian and myself remained anxious spectators 
of the scene. Up rose the noble deer as though they were one 
animal; with outstretched necks and starting eye-balls they scan 
the forest ; but all is quiet, and their subtle foes are hid from view. 
They scent the air, but nought is borne on the breeze but the 
Sweet-scented spruce or aromatic cedar. A noble buck, with 
majestic air, stalks forward, leader of the herd. He approaches 
the tree behind which Howard is hid; inch by inch he advances. 
Ah! he stops, and is about to retire, when from behind the tree a 
red silk handkerchief is displayed. The eye of the deer in an 
instant is fixed—again he advances—he is within ten yards of the 
tree. Out springs the dog; in two bounces he is at the buck’s 
head—the next instant he is spinning many feet in the air, and 
away speed the game. But the little dog no sooner gained his 
legs, than he settled down on the track in chase, and away ran 
Howard and Sabatisie at a pace which appeared to me incredible 
in snow-shoes. I stumbled on as well as I could, pitching over 
fallen wood, &c., in my anxiety and haste. Presently I came to 
where, from the appearances, there had been a hard struggle be- 
tween the dog and buck—the snow was much discolored with 
blood. I could now and again hear the merry cheer of ‘Tom How- 
ard echoing through the wood. The buck was bleeding fast, and 
had several times been brought to bay ; but he was a powerful 
creature, and the fine little dog could not hold long enough for 
Howard or the Indian to get up. Of a sudden I found the trail 
led down a steep hill, at the foot of which was a lake. The strong 
wind had blown the snow almost entirely from the smooth blue 
ice, and there our friend the buck had retreated in hopes of shaking 
off his persevering pursuers. I found Howard and Sabatisie at 
the edge of the wood. ‘The buck took a complete circuit of the 
lake, ice flying from his sharp hoofs; he soon outstripped the dog, 
leaving him far, far behind. ‘Is not that perfect?” said Howard, 
as the game passed within twenty yards,—‘‘ It requires some re- 
solution to withstand the temptation of a shot; but we must hasten 
to the outlet of the lake, for which the deer is making—if it is 
open, his long legs will carry him down it like a locomotive. We 
must make ourselves visible at that point, and head him off. But 
see! he is sinking fast!—Billy has been busy with his throat. 
Ah! he is down!—now, good dog! hark forward and you have 
him !—there, hold him, sir! hold him! By Jove the buck is up, 
and carrying off the dog as a cat would a mouse!—but the little 
villain has his favorite grip, the upper lip—and see, he has the 
buck down again! Now for a rush !”—and, throwing off his snow- 
shoes, Howard sprang on the ice—in a few bounds was on the back 
of the prostrate deer, and drawing his hunting knife, slaughtered 
him “ secundem artem.” 

When [ came up, he was caressing Billy, who had his lins glued 
to the throat of the buck, drinking his warm life-blood as it poured 
from the gaping wound. “The best stag-hound could not have 
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done this business more quickly,” said Howard ; “they are too 
heavy, and sink deep in the snow, quite as far as the deer; and 
the best of them cannot hold a buck as well as this little lad! 
Sabatisie, you must turn to and butcher this buck before he 
freezes—cut off the best parts, and leave the rest for the foxes. 
We have procured venison enough for our campaign. Come, 
Meadows, we have earned our dinner—I will cut a hole in this ice, 
and perhaps the lake may supply us with a trout—we may then 
have two courses, and dine in the wild woods of North America, 
as well as any Alderman in London !”—and drawing his axe, a few 
sharp blows brought the water gushing up like a fountain, until it 
found the level of the ice, when it instantly became placid. ‘Come, 
Sabatisie, out with the hooks, and bait them with a piece of the 
liver of the buck ;—here, Meadows, now down with the line as 
quick as possible, if there are any trout near they will rush to the 
light,—I will go and make a fire, and prepare dinner.” I had soon 
taken four large trout, and was entering eagerly into the sport 
when I was hailed by Tom, and gathering up my spoils, I joined 
him. The trout were cleaned and split open—a small stick put 
across the belly to stretch them open—they were then stuck on a 
stick and roasted before the fire, and a biscuit placed under each 
to catch the rich fat as it dropped from them. Dried reindeers’ 
tongues, ham, and whiskey, were produced from the wallet, and 
all being ready we beckoned to Sabatisie, but he was too busy to 
think of eating. “That hardy fellow,” said Howard, “will not 
eat more than one meal a day until the hunt is over, and not taste 
one drop of any liquor but water.” We seated ourselves on a fallen 
tree, and never before did I so enjoy a repast—the trout were 
beyond praise. After satisfying the cravings of our appetites, we 
tilled our pipes with the Indian mixture, and stretched ourselves 
at full length to enjoy a siesta. 

I was just lulled into a dreamy forgetfulness, when I was 
aroused by the approach of the Indian, with a tabogan or sledge 
loaded with our meat. The tabogan is made in general of cedar, 
both on account of the lightness of the wood, and the ease and 
regularity with which it splits. An Indian selects a small tree, 
and a few well-directed blows from his sharp axe brings it to his 
feet: he then cuts off a log about six foot long, splits it, and from 
the centre takes a slab about a quarter of an inch thick and one 
foot broad; of this he forms two broad runners, keeping the up- 
turned ends in their place by thongs; the runners are attached 
together with smail studirons, and these covered with beach bark. 
The meat is then wrapped in the hide, and placed on the tabogan. 
Thus an Indian can in half an hour form a sledge capable of 
carrying over the lightest snow 130 lbs. of meat. Sabatisie had, 
in what appeared to me an incredible short time, skinned and cut 
up the buck, made and loaded the tabogan, and having strapped 
on his pack containing our baggage, was ready with this extra 
weight to continue the march. 

Before we reached the Caraboo ground, the sun was tinting the 
western horizon. ‘The country was rugged and heavily timbered 
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—a lofty mountain towered over our heads, and in the valley be- 
fore us was a rapid and turbulent stream. Tracks were every 
where visible. “ As this is the first time you have seen a Caraboo 
trail,” said Howard, ‘ you must observe it is much like that of an 
ox, save that the cleft is much more open—and the pastern of the 
Caraboo being very long and flexible, comes down the whole 
length on the snow, and gives the animal additional support.” 

We soon came to the “old camp” which Sabatisie had spoken 
of. It was formed of upright poles, covered with birch bark and 
spruce boughs. It needed little repair, and a little snow thrown 
over the outside, made it quite air-tight. The front was quite open, 
and Sabatisie commenced building a large fire. I was set to work 
to clear out the inside, while Howard cut fuel for the night. Beds 
were now prepared by our faithful Indian, who cut a quantity of 
young cedar sprigs, and laying them carefully at the back of the 
camp, placed our blankets over them, forming a most soft and 
fragrant couch. By the time these arrangements were made, it 
was quite dark: we seated ourselves on the couches, with our feet 
to the fire, and partook of the contents of the wallet; then rolling 
myself in my blanket, I was almost instantly encircled by the arms 
of Morpheus. 

I was early aroused from my slumber by Sabatisie preparing 
every thing for the day’s hunt. It was not yet light, the morning 
star was still shining brightly, and though the air was intensely 
cold, there being no wind I did not feel in the least inconvenienced, 
and, having laved myself in a small stream which gurgled from a 
hot spring near the camp, I felt so fresh, and the air so bracing, 
that [ found myself carolling at the top of my voice—* Some love 
to roam.” Awful was the look the Indian cast on me. Howard 
rushed from the tent, and with an aspect of despair cried —“ Silence! 
silence! unless you wish to drive off every Caraboo within five 
miles !—they have ears more sensitive than the hare, and brain 
more subtle than the fox.” Sabatisie grunted some words in his 
own language to Howard, not, I expect, very complimentary to the 
singer. 

After a hearty meal, every thing being ready, we mounted our 
snow-shoes and marched. ‘The first golden rays were just strug- 
gling through the gray East and dispersing the thick mist which 
hung over our camp, as I strode forth on my first Caraboo hunt, 
my heart leaping in anxious anticipation, and my nerves strung by 
the healthy atmosphere. We proceeded in silence, and had ample 
time to observe the lonely grandeur of the surrounding forest ; 
the death-like stillness enlivened only by the cheerful chirp of the 
active ground squirrel, or the loud boaring of that most beautiful of 
woodpeckers, the Hid. We crossed Caraboo tracks at every step, 
but still the Indian proceeded, his quick eye glancing at every trail. 
After about an hour’s walk, we found ourselves ascending a steep 
mountain. Here the Indian came to a halt: in a low tone he told 
us that we were now near the Caraboo ground, this being the warm 
side of the hill, and good feeding ground ; cautioning us to be quiet, 
we again advanced, but had not gone far before we came to a trail 
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that the Indian said was only made last night. Sabatisie chose 
the outside track of the herd, to take the wind—which having 
followed about three miles, brought us to where the Caraboo had 
rested during the night. ‘Tom placed his hand on the damp snow, 
and remarked that the Caraboo had not been up much before us, 
and could not be far off. 

Rifles were now examined, and fresh caps put on—Billy secured 
by a cord to Howard’s belt. ‘The tracks from the resting-place of 
the Caraboo branched off in every direction; and the Indian leav- 
ing us, took a cast round, some distance, and having ascertained 
the direction the herd had taken, he returned, and we cautiously 
followed him. I now perceived that at the bottom of the tracks 
the snow was of a deep blue, and quite soft; we were therefore 
quite near the game. Sabatisie halted and took off his snow-shoes 
that he might proceed with less noise. Howard beckoned me to 
him, and in a low whisper said—* Do exactly as you see me do— 
follow close upon my track, and do not for your life make the 
slightest noise—we are close on them!” 

Sabatisie and Howard now slung their snow-shoes on their 
backs: to prevent the crackling of the crust, the Indian with his 
finger broke the snow before him, and placing his foot in the hole 
he made, quietly advanced,—Howard putting his in the track 
the Indian had left, 1 mine in Howard’s. By this means we pro- 
ceeded without the slightest noise; and as our movements were 
simultaneous, we should to a person in front appear as one body. 
Our situations were certainly any thing but agreeable, up to the 
waist in snow. ‘The trail became every moment more fresh, and 
the eagle eye of our sagacious guide pried far into the depths of 
the forest in front. Suddenly he cast himself at full length on the 
snow, and remained so long in that position that I innocently thrust 
my head out of the line to see what was the matter; but the 
Indian glared at me with anger and contempt, and Howard’s sign 
recalled my senses. In front, the wood being quite open, Saba- 
tisie had seen the Caraboo, and now made for a large pine to 
shelter his approach. His movements, as he dragged himself 
along on his belly in the snow, were snake-like ; and we followed, 
endeavoring as far as possible to imitate his very interesting con- 
tortions. At last I caught sight of the game. They were a large 
herd of 18 or 20—some rubbing the bark from the branches— 
others performing their morning toilet, licking their dark brown 
glossy jackets, and combing them with their noble antlers. All 
appeared unconscious of the approach of their most deadly foes, 
save one noble bull, the leader of the herd. He seemed suspicious 
—with head erect, eyes darting in every direction, ears wagging 
to and fro, and nostril expanded, he snuffed the breeze. Upon this 
splendid creature the Indian kept his eye, never venturing to move 
save when the head of the Caraboo was turned away. Inch by 
inch we approached the tree. Oh! the agony of suspense I suf- 
fered in those few minutes ! 

At length we reached our shelter. No time was lost. Howard 
signed to me to single out a Caraboo, while he took the noble 
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leader, which was about 100 yards distant,—the Indian reserving 
his fire. We stationed ourselves each side of the tree, and our 
rifles exploded almost at the same moment. Springing up to see 
the effect of my shot, I was pulled down by the Indian ;—what was 
my astonishment to see the bull Howard had fired at, stamping the 
snow, and gazing around, with fire and rage in his eye, in search 
of his hidden enemy. As I looked at his formidable antlers, his 
majestic height, and great strength—a thought of our helpless 
‘situation crossed my mind. The Indian now rested his gun 
quietly on the tree, and took a long steady aim—the cap alone 
exploded with a sharp crack! Quick as lightning the bull dis- 
covered our ambush, and with a loud snort made directly for us. 
Defence or retreat, against such a foe, in our situation, up to the 
waist in snow, was almost impossible. In another bound the 
antlers of the enraged beast would have been in my side, when our 
gallant little dog dashed forward and seized the bull by the muzzle. 
Sabatisie and Howard were busily employed putting on their 
snow-shees ; and I endeavored to do the same, but with little 
success. ‘I'he dog had luckily checked the beast, but he was no 
match for the enormous strength and wonderful activity of his ad- 
versary. ‘Tossing his head, the Caraboo beat the poor little fellow 
on the snow and against the tree, till I thought every bone was 
broken. Finding this of no avail, the bull reared, and with his 
fore-legs dealt such a shower of quick and powerful blows, that I 
expected to see the dog drop every minute. While the Caraboo 
‘was in this position, the Indian approached him behind and endea- 
vored to ham-string him. But the eye of the bull was too quick : 
wheeling like lightning, he made a rush at Sabatisie, which must 
have been serious, but was avoided by his falling flat on his face, 
the Caraboo passing over him and wounding his back. Meanwhile 
Howard had leaded, but his rifle having become wet, he could not 
discharge it. ‘The violent exertions of the Caraboo had by this 
time broke the hold of the dog, and the furious beast now turned 
to the prostrate Indian—but before he could reach his prey, the 
dog was again at his head, checking, but not stopping his mad 
career. Sabatisie on his knee received the shock, and at the mo- 
ment grasping the bull by the antlers, brought him down; when 
Howard sprang forward and plunged his knife to the hilt in the 
breast of the Caraboo. With a last mighty effort, the noble crea- 
ture dashed the Indian in the air, and the next moment his own 
strong limbs were quivering in death. 

From the commencement of this burst, I confess I was a little 
agitated—so much so, that I had not coolness sufficient to tie on 
my snoe-shoes, or load my rifle; but let not any blame me until 
they themselves have had the pleasure of being placed in the same 
delicate situation, up to the waist in snow, and one of those empe- 
rors of the deer tribe dancing round in mad fury, threatening 
instant annihilation. On examination, we found Howard’s ball 
had taken effect just behind the shoulder, and would have caused 
death in a short time. 

“Hillo! old boy, are you hart?” said Tom Howard, seeing the 
11* 
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Indian still on his back. ‘“ Caraboo sartain bery strong,” grunted 
the poor'fellow. His back was much lacerated. “ Brother cut 
some gum, and soon be well,” said Sabatisie. Howard gathered 
some balsam formed by the sap running from the bark of the fir 
tree, and spreading it on a piece of his handkerchief, formed a 
strong adhesive plaster—staunching the blood, he placed it on the 
wound. ‘“ And now, Meadows, what has become of your game? 
Think you he is hit?” ‘ Yes, by Jove, I'll bet my rifle to a pop- 
gun he is—for see, Billy has settled down on his track, and is in 
chase.” ‘‘On with your snow-shoes, and away !—the track with 
the blood will be plain as a van waggon—if you come up with the 
Caraboo, do not fire unless you are sure to kill. I must stop and 
see if the Indian is much hurt, and swab out my rifle—but | will 
soon overtake you—away now!” 

So urged, I started off, and found large drops of blood on the 
track the prime little dog had taken. As I proceeded, I saw the 
strides of the Caraboo were shorter, and he had been down seve- 
ral times. As I pressed on, in great hopes of overtaking the game 
before Howard came up, I observed the Caraboo had made for the 
valley, and after a sharp walk of an hour, I came to the stream, 
which was open. Here I lost the track, but saw the marks of the 
dog down the stream—these I followed, and soon heard the baying 
of the dog. As I proceeded, the river was every moment more 
rapid. After a sharp turn, the stream was compressed between 
two huge cliffs, and rushed down a water-gap, forming a cascade 
of nearly 100 feet. ‘To the very verge of the fall the river was 
open; but over the fall itself there was a thin coating of transpa- 
rent ice, which clung to the perpendicular cliffs on each side of the 
narrow gap, forming a gauze-like veil. ‘The towering cliffs around 
were covered with a frosting of ice; and from the stunted pines 
which clung to the barren rock, hung myriads of fantastic icicles. 
At the foot of the fall, the blue water rushed out, dashing the 
white foam many feet in the air; and through the thick woods 
which overhung the cascade, the sun cast his rays upon the gor- 
geous prospect, making every object throw forth a thousand bril- 
liant shades, and the glittering ice which encircled the fall was so 
transparent, that the blue water could be seen beneath dashing 
furiously down, as if enraged at restraint. Not ten feet from the 
verge of the fall, on a rock in the centre of the river, stood the 
wounded Caraboo. ‘The water round him was fearfully rapid—one 
false step would carry him under the ice, and down the fall. On 
the bank stood the dog: my first care was to secure him, as he 
appeared ready every instant to make a spring that must have been 
fatal. ‘The Caraboo had chosen a most admirable place of retreat ; 
nothing living could approach him with safety. On each side the 
perpendicular cliffs towered many feet over his head—before him 
the roaring torrent, and behind, the ice-bound cataract. After 
feasting my eyes on this wild and romantic scene, I approached as 
near the fall as the rugged cliff would permit. ‘The Caraboo saw 
me, and with glaring eye-balls he shook his branching antlers in 
impotent rage, presenting to my rifle his broad front, as in defiance. 
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I am not ashamed to say I was happy when I glanced at the rapid 
water and rugged cliff between me and my devoted prey ; for I 
have no doubt had it been in his power he would have soon 
shortened the distance between us—and after what I had so lately 
witnessed, I had no very great desire (seeing I was not as yet a 
perfect harlequin on snow-shoes,) to play the same game over 
again with my friend on the rock. To put an end to his wishes 
and my fears, I presented. My ball took effect directly in his 
brain, and he quietly dropped into the stream, leaving me master 
of the field. ‘The next moment I could see, through the transpa- 
rent ice, his glossy hide gliding down the cascade. 

“Well hit!”—cried Howard, who had come up in time to see 
the shot,—‘‘we must hasten round and try to recover your game.” 
Taking a circuit to avoid the cliffs, we soon arrived at the pool at 
the foot of the fall, but did not discover our Caraboo. “ Hark 
forward !”—said Howard,—“ for see, the dog has more sense than 
we, or why stand we here staring at this rapid water; our quarry 
must be carried down, and Billy has gone off in search.” A sharp 
walk of some five minutes brought us to a rocky shallow, and there 
with joy I saw the dead Caraboo quietly rolling down the stream, 
Billy using all his strength to pull the heavy carcass to the bank. 
Howard, after a moment’s thought, dashed down the bank for some 
distance, and selecting a small tree near the water, soon felled it, 
so that it dropped directly across the stream. ‘The game soon 
drifted against this impediment, and with little difficulty we dragged 
it out. “As it is late,’ said Howard, “ we must hoist this fellow 
up in a tree, out of the reach of the forest prowlers, and make for 
home—Sabatisie, who has gone on, will have supper ready.” 

We bled and disemboweled the Caraboo ; and while Billy feasted 
on the rich dark blood that stained the ice, we, not without diffi- 
culty, hoisted our game on the bough of a pine, and then made 
tracks forourcamp. ‘The stars had for some time gained ascend- 
ancy ‘ifthe clear sky ere we reached our rendezvous, and I could 
discover the savory steam of the venison stew, long before our 
eyes could our welcome little camp. 
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PHENOMENA, 
THE PROPERTY OF COL. RICHARD SINGLETON, OF SINGLETON HALL, S. ¢: 


WITH INCIDENTAL NOTICES OF HIS STUD. 


In the course of a recent visit to South Carolina, it was the 
good fortune of the Editor of this Magazine to enjey for a few 
days the elegant and refined hospitality of Singleton Hall—a noble 
mansion, as eminent for its beauty and the taste with which the 
extensive grounds surrounding it are laid out, as for the courtesy 
and considerate kindness which characterize the proprietor. Aside 
from the interest with which we regarded this princely estate, from 
its great extent, its high state of cultivation, the perfect order and 
good taste so apparent in its minutest details, and the associations 
connected with it as the time-honored seat of the distinguished 
family of its present owner, it had a peculiar charm in our eyes, 
as being the nearest approach, we had ever seen, to our idea ot 
the residence of 





‘The fine Old English Gentleman 
All of the olden time.” 


And more ;. we regarded it with increased pleasure and interest as 
the estate upon which have been bred more ‘‘ High Mettled Racers’” 
than almost any other in the Union. 

It will be readily imagined that the details of the breeding 
and racing establishments are all complete—the training grounds, 
stables, paddocks, etc. ‘The mansion-house itself is situated on 
i the line of the Charleston and Camden Turnpike, which is skirted 
" en for many miles in frent of the estate by a beautiful hawthorn hedge, 
| ite the growth of fifty years. Fronting the house is a park of nearly 
irks | fifty acres, in the highest state of cultivation, with fine forest trees 
iF laid out in lines radiating from it to the publie road. Nothing can 
yr surpass the piciuresque beauty and effect of the partial views 
obtained through the vistas of the trees, of the massive columns. 
which support the entablature of this splendid mansion, as seen 
from a distance. ‘The approach to it is up through a broad avenue, 
shaded on either side by “ brave old oaks.” Within this park the 
training course is laid out—an exact mile in circuit—so that the 
horses may be seen taking their exercise, or making trials, from 
the windows of the drawing-room ; one straight side of the course, 
His running parallel with the house, is so near that orders can be given 
" y the trainer or jockies from the piazza. The racing stables are 
i situated immediately in the rear of the house, with the paddocks 
hi on either side. Everything is substantially built and in perfect 
rie order, and there is no want of room, or convenience of any kind, 
Uh manifest in the details. 
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For a number of years, Col. Singleton had for his contempo- 
raries on the Turf, the late Generals Hampton and McPherson, 
Col. Alston, Col. Richardson, and other distinguished gentlemen 
of Carolina ; at that day he was one of the most prominent breeders 
and turfmen in the State, and subsequently he became emphatically 
the “ Napoleon of the South,” having on one occasion won every 
purse offered at the Charleston races. Within the last few years, 
however, his leisure has been so occupied with the cares and con- 
stant attention incident to the management of an immense estate, 
that his stud has been neglected. For the last few years it has 
been managed almost exclusively by Cornelius, a trusty old retainer, 
whose faithfulness, however, cannot supply the place of great practi- 
cal knowledge and experience, combined with consummate skill. 
The racing stable contains several promising young things, while 
in the breeding stud are a number of brood mares and foals that it 
would be difficult to match in blood or appearance. 

Among the brood mares, we were particularly: struck with 
Phenomena, the subject of the illustration of the present number of 
our Magazine. She is remarkably blood-like, and withal handsome ; 
though of great size, she has many fine points; her head, neck, 
limbs, and chest, are models of beauty in a brood mare. ‘Troye 
painted a beautiful picture of her some time since, which, at Col. 
Singleton’s request, we shall immediately ship to England, to Mr. 
Stevenson, our Minister at the Court of St. James, as a specimen 
of American Stock, in which, by-the-bve, Mr. S. takes that warm 
interest so characteristic of a high-bred Virginian. Intending to 
have it beautifully engraved, we placed it in the hands of Mr. 
Gimber, one of the most eminent artists in mezzotinto engraving 
in this city ; he has succeeded in executing a fine picture, but like 
every artist, whether he be a painter or engraver, who has nota 
decided taste for horses, he has comparatively failed in imparting 
to his subject the spirit and striking effect of the original. ‘The 
head, shoulder, and cannon bones appear somewhat coarse, while 
in the original they are singularly clean, fine, and bluod-like. 

Phenomena, a bay without white, was bred by her present owner, 
and foaled in 1825, on his “True Blue” estate, in Orangeburg 
District. She was got by Sir Archy out of the celebrated Lottery 
by Imp. Bedford, and she out of imported Anvilina by Anvil—g. g. 
dam Col. O’Kelly’s favorite race mare Augusta by Eclipse. Lot- 
tery, the dam of the subject of this notice, ran twenty-one races, 
losing but a single one, and that her first, owing to the careless- 
ness of her jockey; she was never “put up.” She was bred by 
the late Col. Win. Alston in 1803, and died Col. Singleton’s pro- 
perty in 1834, after producing Young Lottery, Kosciusko, Sylph, 
Indian Princess, Saxe-Weimar, Crusader, and Phenomena. No- 
thing can be richer than Phenomena’s pedigree ; few mares living 
trace back so directly, through distinguished performers, to English 
Eclipse. She was a mare of very fine speed and game, but unfor- 
tunately gave way in her 3 yr. old form, in the second heat of a 
four mile race, at Charleston, in running with the celebrated Polly 
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Hopkins, now in England—the property of Robert L. Stevens, Esq., 
of this city. ‘The following is a correct list of her 
Produce. 

1831. Missed to Crusader. 

1832. B. f. by Crusader. 

1833. Missed to Godolphin. 

1834. Ch. c. Lusborow, by Imp. Luzborough. 

1835. B. f. by Godolphin. 

1836. Missed to Imp. Priam. 

1837. Ch. c. by Imp. Nonplus. 

1838. Ch. f. by Imp. Rowton. 

1839. Missed to Imp. Emancipation. 

Last season she was again stinted to Imp. Priam, and is in foal. 

Col. Singleton has very judiciously distributed his stud on his 
different plantations, retaining little else about him than the horses 
in training. In addition to Phenomena, he has six Brood Mares, 
two of which are imported. ‘The first is Medora, a brown, 7 yrs. 
old, by Chateau Margaux, out of Marianne (the dam of Medoro) by 
Cervantes. She had a fine turn of speed; and at Charleston, in 
1836, she won the purse for two mile heats, beating Vertumnus, 
Sally Jenkins, and Hebe, in 4:00—3:50—3:51, winning the ad 
and 3d heats. The tendon of one of her hind legs was subse- 
quently cut by a horse running on her, and she was in consequence 
withdrawn from the Turf; she appears, however, to have entirely 
recovered from the injury. Last season she was sent to Imp. 
Priam, but missed. ‘The other imported mare is a black, by Con- 
federate out of Clinkerina by Humphrey Clinker. She is in foal 
to Imp. Hibiscus. ‘The other four are Lamballe, Limber, a Half 
sister to Clara Fisher, and the Crusader mare out of Phenomena. 
Lamballe is a chesnut, 16 yrs. old, by Kosciusko, out of the cele- 
brated Psyche, by Sir Peter Teazle. She is in foal to Imp. Hibis- 
cus. Limber (formerly called Augusta) is 9 yrs. old; she is by 
Crusader out of Roxana, and is also in foal to Imp. Hibiscus; as 
is the chesnut mare, Half sister to Clara Fisher. The bay mare 
by Crusader, out of Phenomena, foaled in 32, is blind; she is in 
foal to Imp. Nonplus. ‘This horse, by-the-bye, was imported by, 
and is still in the possession of Col. S.,and stands at one of his plan- 
tations. He is a very large, powerful horse, and was a good per- 
former at long distances with heavy weights. Some of his colts 
have run very well this season in Carolina. 

Of the Foals we saw nine orten. ‘The 2 yr. old chesnut colt by 
Imp. Rowton out of Lamballe, is one of the finest in the State. 
Phenomena’s chesnut filly, 2 yrs. old, by the same fine horse, is 
said to be the very image of old Lottery, its grandam, but is not 
equal to the colt in substance and power. ‘The yearlings are a 
very fine lot. Four of them are by Imp. Nonplus out of Lamballe, 
the Half sister to Clara Fisher, Limber, and the imported Confe- 
derate mare ; the last two are colts. Limber has also a good 2 yr. 
old bay filly, by Nonplus. A bay filly foal by Imp. Emancipation, 
out of the Confederate mare, is very racing-like—the first of his 
get we had seen. Since we left Carolina, this lot of young things 
has received an addition from England of two very promising 
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fillies, selected, during a recent visit, by Matthew R. Singleton, 
Esq., a spirited and accomplished young gentleman, who inherits 
a large portion of his father’s taste for fine horses, and who, we 
trust, will one day succeed him on the Turf. One of them is a 
brown filly by Augustus, dam by Orville, out of Sprightly by Whis- 
ker; the other, a filly by Glaucus, out of Christabel by Woful, and 
she out of Harriet, the dam of the great Plenipo. 

The Racing Stable contained five, to which might properly be 
added three or four more that were turned out, at the date of our 
visit, in consequence of some one of “ the thousand ills to which 
horse-flesh is heir to.” One of them was Chieftain, a very fine 4 
yr. old, by Godolphin, out of Young Lottery. He is a bay, with- 
out white, 154 hands in height, and nicely put together. He un- 
fortunately has splints on both fore legs, and will not show in 
public until next season. He is a colt of superb action and un- 
usually fine speed; he ran a two mile trial, with his shoes on, in 
3:52, over Col. S’s. course, being the best time ever made on it. 
From a register of trials, it was ascertained that Clara Fisher and 
Crusader, in their prime, had each run the distance in 3:53, and 
Godolphin in 3:54. Another one on the sick list is an imported 
bay filly, 4 yrs. old, by Sultan, out of Rachel by Whalebone, who 
is lame; as is also an imported 3 yr. old ch. f. by Langar, out of a 
Whisker mare. ‘This fine filly is marked very much like her sire 
and Imp. Felt, now on Long Island, having three white feet, a 
blaze face, and two black flesh-marks on her quarter. In a light 
training she showed uncommon speed. A 4 yr. old bay filly, by 
Godolphin, out of Phenomena, is also turned out, from training 
unkindly. A 3 yr. old b. f. by Argyle, out of the Half sister to 
Clara Fisher, has been disposed of, as was another fine filly of the 
Duke’s get recently—Kate Seyton—belonging to Col. Hampton. 
Both were fast and blood-like, but quite too slight and delicate for 
the Turf. Following the example of Col. H., Col. Singleton has 
just made a present of his to his daughter, Mrs. Van Buren—the 
very best possible disposition that could be made of either we 
presume—the ladies will agree. 

The available force of Col. S., it will be seen, is somewhat re- 
duced. ‘The string, however, is headed by a good one. We es- 
teem it a compliment to our taste and discernment, that she was 
started at Pineville, on the 28th of Jan. last, for a Plate, two mile 
heats, with a name, and that Helen. She won in two heats, beat- 
ing a field of eight, in 3:50 each heat. She is an imported brown 
filly by Priam, out of Malibran by Rubens; she was bred by Lord 
Chesterfield, as was the Langar filly before spoken of, and is 3 yrs. 
old. She is at least fifteen hands three inches under the standard, 
with plenty of bone and substance. She has a light and very pretty 
head and neck, good shoulders, great depth of chest, and a back 
and loin strong enough to pack her weight well. She greatly re- 
sembles the engravings of Miss Letty, the Priam filly that won the 
Oaks two years since, and if we are not greatly mistaken will place 
some heavy balances to the credit side of her stable account. 

Another imported filly, 4 yrs. old, next challenges our attention! 
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She was bred by Mr. Tattersall, and was got by Chateau M., out 
of Cuirass by Oiseau. She is a bay, rather small, and when we 
saw her was suffering from a cough. In the hope of her speedy 
recovery, we move on to the adjoining box to take a peep at Lus- 
borow, a strapping son of Phenomena’s, by Imp. Luzborough. He 
is 5 yrs. old—a rich satin coated chesnut, with a star and a white 
ring around the coronet of his right hind foot. He has great size 
and strength, inclining to coarseness ; it is not unlikely he may turn 
up a trump yet; he won the purse for three mile heats, at Pine- 
ville, very recently, beating three others in as many heats, in 6:01 
—5:53—6:04. This 2d heat (which he won) in 5:53, looks as if a 
stain of old Lottery’s blood was beginning to show itself. Another 
chesnut in the stable is a 4 yr. old colt out of La Pucelle, by Ber- 
trand Jr. He is an overgrown brute, and we should be pleased to 
hear that his owner had given him away. 

We have notes to write out of several breeding and racing esta- 
blishments we had the pleasure of visiting during our late trip to 
the South and West, but have been prevented hitherto by the im- 
perious calls upon our leisure. In a short time we trust to have it 
in our power to do more justice to our friends and to ourselves. 





TESTACEOUS LYRICS. 





THE DISCONSOLATE CLAM TO HIS MISTRESS. 





Au, dearest! when I sat entranced, 
Through many a happy day, 

And heard thee sing, as Cupid danced, 
‘Young love will ne’er decay,’ 

’ T little dreamed that wicked men, 

For hateful lust of gold, 

Would murder youthful clams, and then 
Look on while they were sold! 


To know that we are doomed to part, ' 
That all our hopes are vain ; 

To feel the ashes near my heart, 
The coals upon my brain ; 

To lie and think of severed joys, 
And sigh a last farewell, 

While roasting here for clam-orous boys, 
’T will burst my very shell! 


But hark! I hear the hopeful twain 
To seat themselves prepare ; 

I scent, alas! with added pain, 
The butter, sliced with care ; 

Soon, svon the knife will do its work— 
Now pray be gentle, Sam! 

There! there! I’m out—oh, what a jerk ! 
Farewell! thou wicow’d clam! 


Boston, February 1839, {Knickerbocker for March.) 
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Notes of the Month. 


MARCH. 








Saves or Stock. Since our last number, reports of the following Sales have 
reached us, the most important of which is that by auction of the stock of the 
late Dr. James Leveritcu, of Augusta, Ga., on Jan. 27th :— 


1. B. c. Gano, by Eclipse, out of Betsey Richards, 4 yrs—T. J. Walton......... $10,010 
2. Br. h. Pennoyer, by Henry, out of Ariel, 6 yrs—Thos Niel -.....-..-...---..- 560 
3. Ch. c. Seminole, by Eclipse, out of Celeste, 4 yrs—Col. Jno. Phinizy......... 75 
4. Ch.m. Ajarrah Harrison, by Eclipse, d. by Gallatin, 6 y.- Gen. T. Glascock.. 560 
5. Ch f. Wenona, by Andrew, dam by Gallatin, 3 yrs—S. W. Shelton ........--- 310 
6. Ch. c. Highland Henry, by Henry, out of Highland Mary, 4 yrs—one half of 
him—Lewis Lovell ee ereteereeere eerteaereea ete ee ree eree eer eae eewseeeseeeteeaee 200 
7. Ch.c. Norman Leslie, by Bertrand, out of Jehn Guedron’s dam, 4 yrs. (in- 
jured)—Gen. Glascock ........++ $4060465.006906600000 6 10600650004006080806 55 
8. Ch. f. by Bertrar i, dam by Gallatin, yearling—Jas. Lamkin ....cccccccsesecs 225 
9. Ch. c. by Bertrand, dam by Janus, 2 yrs—Thos. B. Smith ....-.esseees--c0e 75 
10. B. m. Eliza Hunter, by Ked Shark, out of Betsey Weaver, own sister to 
Mucklejohn Jr., 6 yrs., in foal by Pennoyer—J. W. Berrian...-.....se0+--- 120 
il. Gr.m. Lady Bathgate, by Kirkland, out of own sister to Medoc, 6 yrs., in 
foal to Pennoyer—Chins. Me Ooy o.oi0s6s.0s0ebdansose4<000000i0sscetscerencine 210 
42. B. m. Princess, by Defiance, out of Empress, aged, in foal to John Bas- 
combe—E. B. Glascock.......06. RENE Sie Sees ae noarkeere snes 127 50 


Several others were sold, principally half bred, at lower rates. 

Mr. James Barueate, of West Farms, N. Y., the breeder of Medoc, Midas, 
etc., disposed of the following draft from his stud, on the 28th Jan., to Tuomas 
J. Payne, Esq., of St. Louis, Mo. :— 

Highland Mary,ch. m. 14 yrs., cwn sister to Medoc ; in foal to Imp. Trustee. 
Maid of the Mill, gr. m. 2 yrs., own sister to Eclipse; in foal to Imp. Trustee. 
Grey Maria, gr. f. 4. yr s.,by Imp Barefoot. out of Maid of the Mill. 

Chesnut colt, 4 yrs., by Imp. Barefoot, out of Highland Mary. 

Chesnut colt, 2 yrs., by Imp. Trustee, out of Highland Mary. 

Chesnut filly, 1 yr., by Imp. Trustee, out of Highland Mary. 

Mr. Bathgate has also sold to Joun S. Biatne, Esq., of St. Louis, a 2 yr. old 
colt by Imp. Trustee, out of Waterloo’s dam. 

Gen. Joseru Tuomas, of Burke Co., Ga., has sold an interest of one half 
of his ch. c. by Andrew out of Eliza North by Eclipse, 2 yrs., to Col. A. H. 
KENAN, of Melledgeville. Ga., for $1500. 

Dawson Arktnson, Esq. of Augusta, Ga., has sold his yearling filly by Ber- 
trand, Jr. out of the celebrated Betsey Richards, to Col. Paut Fitzsimons, for 
$2000. 

Maj. N. T. Green, of Mecklenburg County, Va., has sold his half of Texan- 
na, own sister to Duane, to T. G. LoGwoop, Esq., of Richmond, for $1850. 
She isin Wm. McCarGo’s stable, who owns the other half. 

Joun C. Rocers, Esq., of Raleigh, N. C., has sold his interest (one half ) 
in the 3 year old ch. f. Fanny, by Eclipse, out of Wagner’s dam, to Col. W. 
Hampton, of Columbia, 8. C. Col. H. paid Col. Jounson, of Va., $3500 for 
the other half. Mr. Rogers has also sold Col. H. the Andrew filly out of Maria 
West, the 30th nomination in the Peyton Stakes of 30 subscribers, at $5000 
each; and also the produce of Maria West and Imp. Priam. 

Joun W. Hunt, Esq., of Lexington, Ky., has recently purchased two very 
fine trotting Stallions, selected in this vicinity expressly for him, by the Editor 
of this Magazine. One of them, Abdallah, was bred by Joun TREADWELL, 
Esq., of Jamaica, L. I., and foaled in 1826. He was got by the celebrated Mam- 
brino, (the son of Imp. Messenger,) out of Mr. T.’s equally celebrated mare 
Amazonia, who for ten years, or more, had no superior on the road. Abdallah 
isa beautiful bay, without white, fifteen hands three inches high. He was 
slightly trained at 4 yrs. old, and was considered the fastest horse on Long Is- 
land 3 no purses being offered at that time for trotting, Mr. T. put him into the 
breeding stud, where he has proved himself a sure foal-getter, and won the 
highest reputation. With the exception of Andrew Jackson, for whom $5000 
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has been refused, Abdallah is the finest limbed and most bloodlike trotting stal- 
lion we eversaw. For one of his get-—Lady Blanche —$2000 has been refused. 
The other horse, Commodore, was bred by Col. Bens. ALBERTSON, of North 
Hempstead, Queen’s Co., L. I., and foaled in 1828. He was also got by Mam- 
brino; his dam by True American, (a son of Volunteer, who was got by Imp. 
Messenger)—grand dam by Tom Bogus, imported by Gen. Burgoyne of the 
British army. Commodore is believed to have more strains of the blood of old 
Messenger in his veins, than any horse remaining on Long Island. He isarich 
blood bay, with no other white than a pretty star, and over sixteen hands high, 
of immense substance and power. He is a horse of noble presence, and unu- 
sually fine action. His stock is held in high estimation by the breeders of 
Long Island, where everything in relation to himself and his get is well known. 





Osiruaries. We regret being obliged to record the death of Col. Hamp- 
TON’s Charlotte Russe, own sister to Trifle. She died of the lockjaw, on the 
12th of January, in foal to Imp. Priam. 

We have also to register the death on the 3d ult. of Mr. P. A. Prinpir’s 
nomination in the great Peyton Stake, (number 16.) It was by Imp. Priam, 
out of Aggy-down by Timoleon. 





Names Craimep. That of Despatch, by James B. Kenpatt, Esq. of Bal- 
timore, Md., fora colt foal, by Drone, out of Mary McHenry. 

That of Neoshio Dillard, by Mr. Tuomas S. Smiru, of Columbia, Tenn., for 
his 2 yr. old ch. f. by Imp. Luzborough out of Anvelina Smith, by Stockholder. 

That of Belle Brown, by Mr. James Stover, of Dayton, Ohio, for,his year- 
ling ch. f. by Wm. R. Johnson, dam by Archy of Transport. 


a eee 


STALLIONS For 1840. The Annual List is omitted in this number of the 
“Turf Register” for the simple reason that very few have announced their place 
of standing. At this time last season, we had a list of over one hundred, while 
at present, the location of not above half that number has been advertised. If 
gentlemen will send us the requisite particulars in time for the April number of 
the “ Register,” they will be published gratuitously. We require the horse’s 
name, color, sire, dam, terms, place of standing, and owner or agent’s address. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


MEMOIR OF IMPORTED JOHN BULL. 


Tus finely formed and beautiful young horse was imported into 
the United States by Capt. R. F. Stockton, of the U. S. Navy, 
in the year 1834, when but one year old. He was purchased in 
England for Capt. S. by Mr. Tattersall, on account of his perfectly 
pure blood, and the racing qualities of his stock on both sire and 
dam’s side. At three years old, he was put in training by Capt. S. 
and gave evidences of decided promise, until he received an injury 
by falling, from which he never sufficiently recovered to be put in 
training again. He was owned by Capt. S. until the spring of 
1838, when he was purchased of him by J. S. Skinner, Esq., of 
Baltimore, late editor of the Turf Register, from whom he was 
purchased recently by his present owner, Tuomas F. Bowts, Esq., 
of Maryland. 

The following letter addressed to his present owner by John R. 
Thomson, Esq. the brother-in-law of Capt. Stockton, so fully ex- 
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plains the reasons for his never having been run, that its insertion 
may not be deemed improper. 


PrincETon, N. J., NovEMBER, 26, 1838. 

Str—Captain Stockton being very much engaged in making his arrange- 
ments for going to sea in the United States Ship Ohio, has desired me in his be- 
half, to reply to your letter of October last. 

John Bull was purchased by Mr. Tattersall, for him, in England, in 
spring of 1834, then one year old, and was imported in the same year into the 
United States. The pedigree as given in your advertisement, and to Mr J. S. 
Skinner, was derived from the certificate of Mr. Tattersall. 

He was trained when three years old, and showed good speed in his training ; 
but previous to the races, he fell lame and was not tried. In his anndiod, be 
injured himself (I think from falling,) and was not taken up again that year. The 
following year he was slightly trained, and had a run of one mile, but not hav- 
ing sufficiently recovered from his lameness, or its effects, (he being a very 
heavy horse) he was not continued in training, and was again thrown out. He 
was a horse of remarkably good disposition, and good constitution, and cer- 
tainly combines many of the best crosses of blood in England. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JNO. R. THOMSON. 
Tuomas F. Bowtie, Esq. 
Prince George’s County, Maryland. 


John Bull will be seven years old next spring, is a dark bay, 
sixteen hands high, with no white except a very little on the coro- 
net of his left hind foot. In form he so nearly resembles the por- 
traits we have seen of his great ancestor, Highflyer, that he might 
be supposed to have stood for the likeness of that unrivalled racer 
and stallion, to be seen at Tulip Hill, the seat of the late Joseph 
Galloway, on West River, Md. His blood runs through the most 
distinguished ancestry to be found in the English Stud Book, going 
as it may be clearly traced, not only up to the White Turk, the 
ne plus ultra of pedigrees, but to the Taffolet Barb and the Natur- 
al Barb mare. Indeed, the writer of this has heard it said by sev- 
eral very intelligent Turfmen, in no way interested in or conneeted 
either with John Bull or his owner, that they considered him tho 
highest bred horse that had been brought to this country for many 
years, and it cannot, it is believed, be safely denied, that, with the 
exception of Chateau Margaux, his sire, he is more closely allied 
ina direct line, to the immortal Highflyer, than any horse now 
living. The certificate of his pedigree as furnished to Captain 
Stockton by Mr. Tattersall, is now in the possession of J. S. 
Skinner, Esq. of Baltimore, late editor of the American Turf Re- 
gister, who has taken some trouble by refering to the English Stud 
Book, to extend it as far back as the records of the pedigrees of 
English Race Horses furnish any account. The following is 
the pedigree of John Bull as extended by Mr. Skinner: 

“He was foaled in the spring of 1833, and was got by Chateau Margaux, his 
dam by Woful, the sire of Rowton’s dam, his grandam was a sister to Brandon, 
by Benningbrough, his g. g. dam was the famous Miss Tomboy, by Highflyer ; 
his g.g.g. dam was by Shakspeare, his g. g. g. g. dam was the celebrated 
Barbara by Snap; his g. g. g. g. g. dam was the famous running mare Miss 
Vernon, by Cade; and his g. g. g. g. é- g. dam, was sister to the celebrated 
Widdrington Mare, by Partner. The dam of Chateau Margaux, (John Bull’s 
sire,) was the famous Wasp, and she was by Gohanna, the best four mile horse 


of his day, and equally celebrated as a stallion. The dam of Wasp was by the 
invincible Highflyer, the great 1 am of horses,‘ that never was beat and 
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never paid forfeit. So that it will be seen that John Bull has a double cross of 
that horse of all horses, the famous Highflyer, of whom it is enough to say, he 
was Highflyer! being very closely allied to him in a direct descent, both on the 
side of his sire and dam. It would be sufficient to stop here, but tty ae to 
Woful, sire of John Bull’s dam, we find that his dam was the famous Penelope 
by Trumpator, she out of the no less famous Prunella, and she again by old 
Snap. Prunella, says Darville, (author of a recent treatise on the care, treat- 
ment and training of the English race horse,) “ was the dam of eleven first rate 
horses, and she is said to have realized to the Grafton family, little short of 
£100,000. In fact all breeders of race horses try fora stain of the justly cele- 
brated Prunella. ” 

Those who desire to have recourse to imported blood, combining 
the very best in England, to cross on their native mares, have an 
opportunity in John Bull, at a comparatively moderate price, to 
avail themselves of the use of a Stallion, who, though he has 
himself never been started in a race, possesses all the fine points 
of a race horse, with ample size, and a pedigree equal in the per- 
formances and renown of his ancestors, to any horse in the world. 
If it be true, as it unquestionably is, that ** blood will tell” both 
in beast and man, then must the get of John Bull prove to be win- 
ners ; for it is confidently believed that no horse has been imported 
into this country within the last twenty years, not excepting even 
Priam or Leviathan, who can boast of purer blood or a more illus- 
trious descent. 

In the spring of 1838, John Bull made his first season at Upper 
Marlbro’, Prince George’s Co. Md., and his second season the spring 
of 1839, at the same place, during which time he covered abou, 
sixty mares, and among others the dams of Atalanta, Argylet 
Wonder, Charles Magic, and Isaac of York, as also Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s Queen of Clubs, by Eclipse, and Mr. W. D. Bowie’s gr. m. 
Agility, out of Omega’s dam. The dams however, of Atalanta, 
Argyle and Charles Magic, did not prove in foal, although in other 
instances he proved himself to be a remarkably sure foal getter— 
at least fifty out of the sixty mares which have yet been covered by 
him, having either dropt foals or proved in foal to him. His oldest 
colts will be one year old next spring, and they are considered by 
all who have seen them, as well formed and handsome, exhibting 
in agreat degree, every evidence of strength, activity and speed. 
As the principal design of his owner in purchasing him, was to 
supply those gentlemen in the lower parts of Maryland, who 
have been in the habit of sending their mares long distances to 
Stallions, and at great cost, with a horse from which they might 
safely breed, he will be permanently located at his present stand, 
at Upper Marlbro’, Prince George’s County, Maryland, where he 
will be the next season, and will be limited to fifty mares at the 
moderate price of $40 the season, and $60 to insure. 





